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HE HILL WAS STEEP. snow- 
covered, 600 feet high. Red-held, 
it cut our lifeline route from 
Hagan-ri to the sea; it had to be 


in our hands, 





Up its 15-degree face, Major 
Sitter led his handful of freezing. 
a company against a 
regiment! The hill blazed with 


weary men 


enemy fire. Grenade fragments 


wounded the major’s face, chest, 





and arms. But he continued head- 
ing the attack, exposing himself 
constantly to death. inspiring his 
men by his personal courage. 


After 


was 


36 furious hours the hill 


won, the route to the sea 
secured. Major Sitter says: 

“Fighting the Commies in 
Korea has taught me one thine 
in today ’s world. peace is only for 
the strong! The men and women 
of America’s armed forces are 
building that strength right now. 
But we need your help—and one 
of the best ways you can help us 
is by buying United States De- 
fense Bonds. 


*So buy Defense Bonds—and 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 


more Defense Bonds—starting 
right now. If you at home. and we 
in the service, can make America 
stronger together, we'll have the 
peace that we’re all working for!” 


* * * 
Remember, when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you’re also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 


ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 


you gener illy don’t save at all. M mey you 
take home ially is money spent. So sign 
today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where 


you bank. For your country’s security, and 


up 
' 
your own, buy Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U S. Defense Bonds now! 


with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 











DAY AFTER DAY— 
YEAR 
AFTER 


BEHIND THE BY-LINES | 

















|* OTHER day a free-lance photographer stopped in to see 
us. “Anything special that you boys are interested in?” he asked. 
“Yes, there is,’ we replied. “Kiwanians are beginning to plan 
get-out-the-vote campaigns for the November elections and we'd 
like to have a cover picture that ties in with this kind of civic 
activity. Have you got anything we can use?” Fishing into his 
swollen brief case, the photographer handed us a glossy print of 
the picture that appears on this month’s cover. The photo was 
taken, our friend explained, in a small Eastern town where a group | 
of stove-leaguers were talking politics. “I listened for a while,” 
said the photographer, “and snapped this shot while the discussion 
was red-hot.” We liked the naturalness of the picture and so 
we decided to use it on the cover for April, the month of primaries 
and heightening interest in politics. By happy coincidence, 
Kiwanis International is making a formal announcement of plans for 
a nationwide register-and-vote campaign called the “Ballot Battalion” 
on page 16 of this issue. 
This is why: our artist 
added a “Ballot Battal- 
ion’ sign to the cover 
picture. The poster did 
not appear in the orig- 
inal print, but we felt 
justified in making the 
addition because we 
know that many thou- 
sand similar signs will 
soon’ be tacked up in 
public places through- 
out the United. States. toa @ Wiliams Phare | 








= we get letters from Kiwanians who wonder why such- 
and-such an activity of theirs wasn’t written up in a particular Kawneer e 
issue. “You told us on February 10,” said one typical letter, 

“that our boys’ club project would be publicized in the ‘Kiwanis in 

Action’ department of a future issue. I’ve just finished looking A L U M I N U M 

through the March number which came today and I can’t find our 


write-up. What happened?” The trouble is that we editors work E N T RA N C c S 


one or two months ahead. It usually takes at least one issue 





from the time you receive word that a project will be perform 
written up until the write-up actually appears. In the case of articles smoothly for: Stores 
if often takes as long as six months because the volume of material we Restaurants 
handle is tremendous and each feature must wait its turn. and theaters 
. Schools 

easily Hospitals 

T Aare Hotels 
HE ARTICLE by i Park Arnold about comic books gives us the urge Office Buildings 

to philosophize for the story points up an unfortunate foible of Civic Buildings 
human character: the tendency to condemn something without Terminals 
stopping to consider why it is bad or how its evil might be transformed Factories 
into good. Take comic books, for example. In the last few years | 
they have come to exert an immense influence on the minds of youth. (Wrkt for helpful information 
Because some of these comics overemphasized crime and violence, _| a eat THE 


many adults have gotten the idea that all comics should be banned. | Kawnee r 


Only a few of these critics have stopped to wonder why the comics 


appeal to so many kids however, and those who have pondered this COMPANY 

question realize that the powerfully attractive comic book techniques ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 
could easily be applied to teaching good things instead of bad. DEPARTMENT KI-95, 1105 N. FRONT ST., NILES, MICH. 
This idea has been the basis for a sweeping cleanup, dictated by the STORE FRONT METALS © METAL ENTRANCES AND FLUSH DOORS 
comic book publishers themselves. And so we recommend ALUMINUM FACING MATERIALS * ALUMINUM ROLL-TYPE 
the article “Crusade for Better Comics,” on page 26. wt 2% AWNINGS © AWNING HOODS AND BOXES 
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MARKING PENCIL 


Whites on Everything 


Thousands of grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware dealers and 
other retailers use Listo for 
pricing everything. They buy 
Listo because it gives them 

\ strong, clear, easy-to-read prices 
on everything in their stores 
whether it's metal, glass, cello- 
phane...or any other surface! 


Cash in on this established 
market by giving your retailer 
} cuscome rs imprinted Listo pen- | 
cils. For less than 25¢ your sales 
message will be read 1000 times | 


a day . for months! 


Write today for full details! 


i 
; 
5" 
a 


EXTRA HEAVY LEADS THAT 
DONT BREAK OR FALL OUT 


Only Listo bas the patented 
“'Grip-Type Sleeve’’ which pre- 
vents breakage, keeps leads from 
falling out. 
—enennpmmennnedl 


CARBORUNDUM 









6 cotors 
BLACK RED 
BROWN BLUE 
GREEN YELLOW 
©1952 
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LISTO PENCIL CORPORATION 

Dept. K, 1925 Union Street 1 
Alameda, California i 
Gentlemen | 
Please send me full details on how we can put 1 
listo Imprinted Marking Pencils to work for us ! 
.... ae l 
COMPANY i 
ADDRESS I 
city STATE ! 
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We're Pleased 
... Whatderyermean—“tear out coupon 
and mail to The Kiwanis Magazine’? 
And spoil my collection of the best-ever 
monthly that I have been saving for 
over twelve years? Nothin’ doin’ 
Lou Eickwort, Jr., Kiwanian 
Manhasset, New York 


...1 enjoy reading The Kiwanis Maga- 

zine very and feel it is the best 

publication to which I subscribe. 
Corporal Paul G. Scott, Kiwanian 
Oakdale, 


much 


Pennsylvania 


... I personally want to thank you for 
the excellent matter in your 
magazine and I know all our club mem- 
bers enjoy your wonderful 
of articles and also the department in- 
formation. Your coverage is “tops” and 
helps keep the Kiwanis clubs a strong 
organization. 


reading 


coverage 


John T. Emery, Kiwanian 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


. I want to congratulate you on a 
fine job of reporting [“Kiwanis Shows 
the World,” February 1952 issue]. We 
here in Waterbury are very happy about 
the article and we hope it will spread 
the idea of democracy through service 
clubs. We are kept very busy booking 
this State Department film and 
have been obliged to form a full-time 
committee to handle the job. 

Walter Howard, Imm. Past President 

Waterbury, Connecticut 


Trees 

... IT have read with considerable inter- 
est the article “Trees Pay Their Way” 
in the February issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. This article is certainly timely 
in a day when almost every govern- 
mental agency is expected to run in 
the “red.” 

One small point of issue—the author 
implies that in the national forests of 
the South, acquired some thirty or forty 
years ago, practically all the cutting 
today is from planted trees. Far from 
it, even in our fast-growing region. With 
very few exceptions, the harvesting of 
timber is from trees that have come 
back naturally, due to fire protection 
and the judicious use of fire. The only 
cutting that has been done in planted 
stands has been to thin out these areas. 

I do hope to see more articles about 
the greatest of our renewable resources, 
our timber. 

D. J. Weddell, Kiwanian 
Athens, Georgia 

Dean, School of Forestry 
The University of Georgia 





Sport? 


I very much enjoyed reading the 


article “What Are Your Values?” by 
Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer. The wonderful 
yarns depict the value of youth train- 
ing through sport. 

I have lived in this country long 
enough to have learned something about 
the extent that I enjoy 
seeing a game, but what I last 
summer just about burned me up. 


baseball to 
saw 


As you well know, the Kiwanis club 
sponsored and is conducting the Little 
League baseball and 
job in teaching these young gaffers to 
“come clean.” In the game I refer 
there happened to be a boy very big for 
his age (ten to twelve) who clouted out 
two home runs. When he up to 
bat again, the catcher (I understand on 
orders from the captain) deliberately 
stepped to one side and away from the 
plate, while the pitcher threw him four 
balls, so the batter “walked.” 


is doing a good 


to, 


came 


I am told that is baseball. Is that giv- 
ing these kids a right conception of true 
sport? I would not. I’m told the 
same thing is done in the Big League, 
although not so flagrantly. 


say 


Percy A. Clarkson, Kiwanian 
Montreal, Quebec 


God Save America 

I am a charter member of the Men- 
dota, Illinois Kiwanis club, and I want 
to tell you that I appreciate our maga- 
zine. In fact, we save the copies and 
very often pick one up and always find 
good reading therein. Am a retired 
newspaper editor and was at the helm 
of the Mendota Reporter and co-owner 
for twenty-six years, now retired. Here 
is a suggestion which I want to pass on 
to you folks. America is in a mess and 
I suggested to our president that we 
close our meeting bv singing “God Save 
America,” instead of singing “God Bless 
America.” This is now our closing song 
at our meetings. 

I believe in miracles and God can 
still perform miracles. 

I do not know of anyone else who can 
save America other than God and the 
members of the Kiwanis clubs can put 
forth every effort to urge and plead 
with God to save America. It would be 
a wonderful gesture if every Kiwanis 
club would close their meetings by 
singing “God save America, land that I 
love,” etc. And also if we would pray to 
Our Father in Heaven to save America. 


George W. Nisley, Kiwanian 
Mendota, Illinois 
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from Chicago 
to Seattle 
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one of these three scenic routes: 


yv 
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“IL seems like only yesterday—" 
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(917 Thirty-five years ago this month, Newark, New Jersey 
Kiwanians slipped cards into their interior hatbands as a reminder to attend 
meetings. ¢ The Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin was setting up the 
largest electric signboard in the city. Perched atop Milwaukee’s highest 
building, the sign displayed a giant Kiwanis emblem, the words “Mil- 
waukee Boosters” in letters ten feet high, and the names of 100 club mem- 
bers. Every six seconds a different man’s name and business flashed onto 
the sign. Men who were listed paid five dollars a month for the advertis- 
ing. The following clubs came into being three and one-half decades ago: 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, April 18 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, April 25 


Flint, Michigan, April 7 
Elkhart, Indiana, April 17 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Apri! 18 


CRW 7D 


{ ope 

OV aiéd It was just thirty years ago that Kiwanis clubs first ob- 
served US-Canada Good Will Week, then known as US-Canadian Day. 
Speaking at Winnipeg, Manitoba, Governor Preus of the State of Minnesota 
observed that “... the St. Lawrence seaway project is the greatest common 
enterprise that the people of Canada and the United States have yet under- 
taken...” Oddly enough, this same proposal is currently being discussed 
by both nations. ¢ Underprivileged child work was formally made part of 
the Kiwanis program in April 1922. The slogan that was coined to 
dramatize this new activity: “A Square Deal for the Underprivileged 
Child—A Future Citizen.” #¢ Bewhiskered Count Illya Tolstoy arrived in 
Jefferson City, Missouri soon after escaping from the Red revolutionaries 
who had seized control of his country. The refugee Russian nobleman 





planted the first of fifty trees which the Kiwanis Club of Jefferson City had 
secured as a memorial to World War I dead. # Here are the clubs which 
were formed in April 1922: 


Livingston, Montana, April 19 
Newton, lowa, April 19 

Redlands, California, April 19 
Colfax, Washington, April 20 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, Apri! 20 

Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, Apri! 25 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, April 25 
Pembroke, Ontario, Apri! 25 

Walla Walla, Washington, April 25 
Framingham, Massachusetts, April 27 
Fort Myers, Florida, April 28 
Glendale, California, April 28 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, April 29 


Charlottesville, Virginia, April 3 
Anaconda, Montana, Apri/ 5 
Columbia, Missouri, Apri! 5 
Nephi, Utah, April 5 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, Apri! 6 
Lewiston-Clarkston, Idaho, April 10 
Dewey, Oklahoma, April 11 
Hammonton, New Jersey, Apri/ 11 
Hemet, California, April 14 
(Organized as Hemet-San Jacinto, Calli- 
fornia. Name changed January |, 1948.) 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania, April 14 
Barbourville, Kentucky, Apri/ 18 
Irvine-Ravenna, Kentucky, Apri! 19 


2d 
(9? Twenty-five years ago the Committee on Public Affairs 


for Canada voiced an opinion that is truer than ever today: “The apathy 





|of voters is a greater menace than any Bolshevik movement + Ki- 
/wanians in Port Arthur, Ontario had devised a clever way of welcoming 
out-of-town Kiwanians who stayed at the local hotel. Clerks asked each 
guest as he registered whether he was a Kiwanian. When the answer was 
“ves,” the clerks notified the local Kiwanis club and within half an hour 
a Port Arthur Kiwanian came to the hotel to greet the visitor personally. 
+ Pacific-Northwest Governor Jack Magladry was installed in office as the 
climax to a five-hour radio program featuring Kiwanis speakers and mus- 
ical groups. Portland Station KEX broadcast the show. ¢ These clubs were 
organized during the month of April 1927: 


Gas City, Indiana, Apri/ 1 Kellogg, Idaho, April 27 





Southwest Detroit, Michigan, April 21 Geneva, Ohio, April 28 
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Figures just released show that New Jersey led all districts last year in club participation 
in the five major fields of Kiwanis service—Agriculture and Conservation, Public and Business 


Here is a 
potpourri of news Affairs, Support of Churches, Boys and Girls Work, and Underprivileged Child. Kansas was 
about our the runner-up, with Missouri-Arkansas, New England, Nebraska-lowa and Montana following 
organization : . = 
and the people who in that order. 


make it tick. 


* 
Freedom, California, completed on March 4, is the 3400th Kiwanis club. The sponsor of 


this historic new club is Watsonville, California. Recently the Carbonear club was completed 

in Newfoundland, giving Kiwanis increased impetus in the easternmost end of the Dominion 

f Canada. Three Kiwanis clubs are now active in Newfoundland. 

* 

As Kiwanis International was announcing plans for a mammoth register-and-vote campaign, 

the Kiwanis Club of De Pere. Wisconsin issued a civic challenge. De Pere Kiwanians are 

leading a community-wide effort to secure a 100 per cent vote on election day this November. 

Already De Pere has received national newspaper and radio publicity for its ambitious under- 

taking. “We challenge other Kiwanis clubs to get out 100 per cent of the vote in their own 

communities,” say the men from De Pere. (Further news about Kiwanis International’s Ballot 

Battalion program appears on page 16 of this issue.) 

ae 

A new club has been organized at Manteca, California and if the members wait until 

the twenty-fifth time the anniversary date comes around before celebrating their 25th anni- 
. versary, they ll have to wait 100 years. The club was organized February 29. 

= 

The Freedoms Foundation has awarded a Radio Honor Medal to Kiwanis Inter- 

national for our series of Americanism broadcasts. The program series, called “It’s Fun to 

Live in America,” has been aired coast-to-coast by more than 525 stations. The award was 

won in competition with a variety of outstanding radio shows devoted to cultivating public 

understanding of the American way of life. Another honor medal award was given by the 

foundation to William Sambrot for his article “Of Those Who Came.” published in the 

April 1951 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. The story was subsequently adapted for use on 

the “Magazine Theater of the Air,” a nationwide program heard over the Mutual Network. 

e 

National Kids’ Day will be held on September 27 of this year. 

& 

Kiwanians serving in Canada’s Parliament will be honored on May 14 at a dinner co- 

sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, the Ontario-Maritime-Quebec District and Kiwanis 


International. The Executive Committee of Kiwanis International will also attend the banquet 
in Ottawa, then convene for a special meeting. Members of this committee are: International 
President Claude Hellmann, Immediate Past International President Don Murdoch, Inter- 
national Vice-Presidents Don Forsythe and Larue Smith, International Treasurer Walter J. L. 


Ray, and International Trustees Al Zimmermann and C. I. Moyer. 
e 

At press time, March 18, there were 207,898 Kiwanians. 

fe 


International President Claude Hellmann plans to visit the following places during the 
month of April: Rockford, Illinois; Los Angeles, Fresno and San Francisco, California; 
Hawaiian Islands; Denver, Colorado; and Laramie, Wyoming. 


(continued on page 6) 
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It’s hard to prevent these from happening... 








» «- but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences! 


Your American Surety agent has a 
single policy that reimburses you 
for loss of money and securities due 


to Dishonesty, Destruction or Dis- 


appearance eee ON OF off your prem- 
ises. And, he can fit this “3—D” 
Policy to the exact needs of your 


business. 





For the best in protection 


call your American Surety Agent. 
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100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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Continued from preceding page— 


€ 
On March 18, 130 clubs of the Califor- 


nia-Nevada-Hawaii District sponsored a 





charity baseball game between the Major 
League All Stars and the Hollywood Stars. 
More than 20,000 spectators paid to watch 
the contest and tens of thousands more 
enjoyed the game on TV and _ radio. 
Among the players were: Joe DiMaggio, 
Ralph Kiner, Satchel Paige, Luke Easter, 
Larry Doby, Sal Maglie and Hank Sauer. 
A total of twenty-five top players from all 
major league teams took part in the game, 
and the proceeds will be used to help 


cl ippled children. 


e 

Between April 27 and May 3, Kiwanis 
clubs on both sides of the border will ob- 
serve US-Canada Good Will Week. The 
purpose is to emphasize the friendly spirit 
which has long characterized the relation- 


ship between our two great nations. 


e 

Registration for the International con- 
vention, June 15-19, reached a total of 2000 
as this issue went to press. This is consid- 
erably more than the number of people 
usually registered by the middle of March. 
(Among the topflight speakers scheduled to 
address the convention are: General Albert 
C. Wedemeyer; Governor McKelden of the 
State of Maryland; Frank Holman, past 
president of the American Bar Association 
and author of the article “The Threat of 
Treaty Law” in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
March 1952; Dr. J. D. Grey, president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention; and Clar- 
ence Manion, dean of the College of Law, 


University of Notre Dame. 


The International Committee on Reso- 
lutions will meet in Chicago on April 18- 
19, At this meeting, committee members 
will examine and screen all resolutions sub- 
mitted by clubs for consideration at the In- 
ternational convention in Seattle. Clubs 
wishing to submit resolutions must send 
them to the General Office no later than 
April 16. Thirty days in advance of the 
convention each Kiwanis club will receive 
a copy of the proposed resolutions as pre- 


pared by the International committee. 


cd 
A scientific readership survey reveals 
the following interesting facts about your 
International magazine: It is read by two- 
thirds of the organization; most men browse 
through each issue several times; Kiwan- 
ians are most interested in articles about 
youth work and the various community 
problems, 

THE END 
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I sectees should it die, could die of 
neglect—not the death of an exploding volcano 
peak, but rather by the slow decay of erosion— 
one freedom at a time, until the peak is carried 
away into a level delta of indifference and con- 
formity. 

The growth, the pace—the very life 
of the American design for living—exactly bal- 
ances upon a choice of action or apathy as trans- 
lated in terms of individual citizen acceptance of 
responsibility. 

It is unthinkable that the American 
citizen, who personally forged this new concept of 
freedom, should ever abandon the role of vigilant 
action for one of passive indifference. 

Action citizenship takes many forms. 
One of the most vital is that of individual partic- 
ipation in government and politics expressed 
through exercise of the privilege to vote. 

Despite this truth, there is conclusive 
evidence that this inherent right to participate and 
vote is now being waived by millions of apathetic 
Americans. The balance has tipped from action 
to apathy. 





The problem is acute—the record is 
challenging! The score on voting in this country 
is as follows: 


DE SSN weal kas pakaweasieee 44 78.4% voted 
RES e alae cans aan oe 73.5% voted 
1920 (women first voted)............. 49.3% voted 
0 Se er eee oer rer 53.4% voted 
| 2 a a Ss Me PRES le ae 44.0% voted 


Compare this with the record in other free coun- 
tries: 


wu BOs ks scadcees CE ances 75.0% voted 
September 1950....... Sweden ....... 80.0% voted 
ere I hace cae 72.22% voted 
Getober W961... 04605 England ...... 83.0% voted 


The causes are many, and complex. 
That something must be done about it is clearly 
evident. That something can be done about it is 
encouraging, too. That something is being done 
about it is even more encouraging. 

The American Heritage Foundation, 
proceeding on its own, undertook as early as 
September 1951 to devote its effort in 1952 to a 
national “Register and Vote” campaign. Since 
that time it has become apparent that other great 
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CITIZENSHIP 1S FREEDOM IN ACTION 


national organizations have, themselves, indepen- 
dently reached the conclusion that 1952 can be a 
year of significant citizen action. 

Kiwanis International was in the van- 
guard of those national organizations having the 
will to do something and the determination and 
leadership to see it through. The nonpartisan 
“Register and Vote” effort of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, as expressed through the Ballot Battalions 
of its many clubs and members, will thus become 
a cornerstone in a united effort to produce a 
record-breaking registration and vote in the criti- 
cal national elections of 1952. 

At least a dozen other national organ- 
izations are emulating Kiwanis leadership in taking 
major assignments in the expanding campaign. 
Hundreds of others have agreed to participate. 

In order that such enlightened citizen 
action might be productive of the greatest result, 
it was obvious that a means had to be found to 
concentrate the energies and resources of a number 
of national organizations. There was need for a 
coordinated effort and a central plan that would 
provide room for all participants—this to the end 
that they might work as a solid force rather than 
as a group of uncoordinated and duplicating units. 

The American Heritage Foundation, 
the Advertising Council, Kiwanis International and 
other national organizations have, therefore, joined 
in one of the greatest coordinated citizen action 
efforts in the history of the nation. A national 
“Register and Vote” program is in preparation for 
launching this month. 

We have every reason to believe that 
this program, if carried forward in all aspects and 
given action support by Kiwanis and others, will be 
a major influence in persuading citizens to weigh 
the issues and to register and vote in the forth- 
coming elections. As such, the action campaign 
will serve to swing the balance toward action and 
responsibility while making an important con- 
tribution to better citizenship. 


1s REGISTER and vote is the citizen’s 
greatest right and his greatest duty. Conducting 
a campaign to get him to exercise this right and 
perform this duty is the community leader’s great- 
est service. THE END 
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The driver who creeps along 
the highway holding a string of 
ears behind him is 


as dangerous as the speeder. 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


A FEW MORE seconds, a few more 
d turns of the wheels and four . 
people were going to die. 

Who would it be? The couple with 
the two sweet little girls in the light 
convertible directly ahead of us? The 
single occupant of the road-stained 
business coupe ahead of them? The 
burly driver of the crowding delivery 
truck whom I’d been watching in the 
rear-view mirror? Or would it be 
us—my wife and I, our own two 
daughters playing happily on the 
rear seat? 

I didn’t ask those grim questions, 
of course. Like the others in the 
bunched-up line of traffic that after- 














noon, I had no idea what was about 
to happen. 

It was fall, the Thanksgiving sea- 
son. The landscape, as the winding 
road descended into the sunlit valley, 
lay as brilliant patches of woodland 
color on either side. 

It should have been a time for 
holiday and happiness. Instead, only 
the children seemed happy. The 
faces of the others, especially the 
drivers, reflected sharp impatience, 
even sullen anger. Someone up 
ahead, intentionally or otherwise, 
was holding the speed of our dozen- 
car line at an irritating speed of 
twenty-five mph; had been doing so 
for several miles now, although the 
posted limit was forty. And there 
was just enough oncoming traffic, 
just a sufficient number of curves in 
the road, to make passing hazardous. 

The stage had been carefully set. 
It always is in such instances. 

The smallest of the two little girls 
still clutched her doll when I helped 
extricate her lifeless body from the 
ditch beneath the horribly twisted 
mass of steel that had been her 
daddy’s car. We placed her tenderly 
in the ambulance, beside the limp 
forms of her sister and mother al- 
ready there. 

I’m going to spare you the details. 
Instead, let’s analyze what happened. 
Both the grief-stricken father in the 
convertible and the now dead occu- 
pant of the muddy business coupe 
(a leather salesman) had been aver- 
age good drivers. I’d noted this fact 
automatically as for mile after mile 
both men refused to take the chance 
of swinging out of line and passing 
without first being able to see what 
lay ahead along the curving road. 

But there is a limit to human 
patience. The salesman probably had 
a schedule to keep. Also, it was 
approaching the dinner hour for the 
children in the convertible. So when 
the single man thought he saw an 
opening, the father gambled and 
followed after. 

Both lost. So did the innocent 
truck driver who had no choice but 
to meet them head-on at the next 
curve. 

An elderly couple in an almost 
new car had been responsible for 
holding back the line of traffic. Out 
for an afternoon drive, they’d been 
in no hurry. Questioned by investi- 
gating police, the man became quite 





indignant. Were they trying to imply 
there were laws now which could 
hold a man responsible for driving 
too slow? 

No, mister, there aren’t. But we’d 
better get such laws—quickly. 

Let’s be realistic. Only a fool con- 
dones fast driving. However, only 
the same fool will close his eyes (as 
we are daily doing) to the fact that, 
while most accidents appear to be 
caused by fast driving, most fast 
driving in turn is caused by slow 
drivers who impede normal progress, 
cause irritation and impatience and 
thereby set the stage for speeding 
as a release-of-tension factor. 

Contrary to what we often 
tempted to believe, good drivers far 
outnumber the drunks and _ near- 
insane on our highways today. These 
intelligent drivers, like you and I, 
have no desire to be killed or 
maimed. It is only when something 
takes place to upset the balance of 
their logic, causing them to give in 
to impatience, anger and so on, that 
trouble develops. 

And too-slow driving provides an 
excellent means for creating impa- 
tience and anger. 

The idea of a minimum speed 
law is not a new one by any means. 
The highway engineering profession, 
through its Uniform Act recom- 
mendation, has paved the way for 
all states to enact legislation to re- 
duce or eliminate the condition of 
too-slow driving. Section 59 of Act 
V of the Uniform Act of the Public 
Roads Administration reads as fol- 
lows: “No person shall drive a motor 
vehicle at such a slow speed as to 
impede or block the normal and 
reasonable movement of traffic ex- 
cept when reduced speed is neces- 
sary for safe operation or in com- 
pliance with law. Police officers are 
hereby authorized to enforce provi- 
sion by directions to drivers, and in 
the event of apparent willful dis- 
obedience to this provision and re- 
fusal to comply with direction of an 
officer in accordance herewith, the 
continued slow operation by a driver 
shall be a misdemeanor.” 

Says the National Safety Council: 
“While this provision is on the books 
in many states, we know of no in- 
stance where it is enforced to the 
point of arrest.” 

“Why not?” we might ask. 
Says the American Automobile 
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Association (and the own 
investigations confirm this): “As far 
as we know, no one has ever made 
any studies of the effects of minimum 
speed limits on traffic accidents, con- 
gestion and so on.” 

We may well repeat, “Why not?” 
Surely the importance of the matter 
would seem obvious to every state. 
During the first sixty-three weeks 
of war in Korea, 13,707 Americans 
died in combat, whereas three times 
that many (44,000) were killed dur- 
ing the same period in auto accidents. 

In a large southern city a driver 
blew his horn irritably at another 
before him who was driving need- 
lessly slow. The first man stopped, 
got out. Hot words were exchanged. 
One of the angry men drew a gun 
and shot the other dead! 

“One of the main objections to the 
minimum speed law is the fact that 
most drivers believe they are inher- 
ently entitled to drive as slowly as 
they please,” explains the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers. 

Why should they? Why should 
they feel privileged to jeopardize the 
lives of others—not to mention their 
own? 

Several states, it must be admitted, 
have been experimenting with mini- 
mum speed laws. One of these, Flor- 
ida, advises: “Our experience with 
such laws at three locations has en- 
couraged us to schedule for study 
numerous other locations on heavily 
traveled roads where there is 
a tendency for the motorist to reduce 
speed below a desired minimum and 
where passing is undesirable.” 

One state, however, has actually 
taken the plunge. Writes the Missis- 
sippi Highway Department: “We in- 
corporated a minimum speed law 
which reads: ‘No motor vehicle shall 
be driven at a speed less than thirty 
miles per hour on federal designated 
highways where no hazard exists. 
Exception to this requirement shall 
be recognized when reduced speed is 
necessary for safe operation. .. .” 

Unfortunately this state has not 
yet had time to study the results of 
its new law. They should prove 
interesting. 

It will come as a shock to you to 
learn that other states are either not 
adopting or enforcing the minimum 
speed recommendations as set forth 
in the Uniform Act. The public, the 
(see MINIMUM SPEED LIMIT page 40) 













agree with the wise Venetians 


istory,” said Voltaire, “in its 
ena sense is philosophy teach- 
ing by example.” No one understood 
this better than Plato, Plutarch and 
Sir Francis Bacon. They all knew 
the story of the fabulously rich 
Croesus, King of Lydia in 560 B.C. 
Amassing wealth was his primary 
object. Ignoring what was taking 
place in Persia to the East, he was 
boasting of his gold to Solon, one of 
the Seven Sages of Greece who had 
persuaded the Athenians, after visit- 
ing the various realms of Asia and 
Egypt, to found their Republic. “One 
with a stronger sword will take all 
your wealth,” said the Sage. Before 
long Cyrus the Great had swept over 
Asia Minor and the liberties of the 
Lydians were gone, along with the 
gold of Croesus. 

No people ever prized gold more 
than the Medieval Venetians, who 
founded the first great bank in Eu- 
rope through which to take toll of 
all others. They, in truth, were the 
first international financiers. Never- 
theless, recalling the story of Cro- 
esus, they inscribed on the lintel of 
their arsenal the warning motto, “In 
Time of Peace Prepare for War.” 
The same warning was given to the 
Republic founded by Washington, 
and repeated by President John 
Adams, who invoked the teaching of 
Luther that the love of war was in- 
herent in man. 

Looking back, it seems almost in- 
credible that Thomas Jefferson, the 
patron of the American democracy, 
could have been so obtuse in respect 
to the necessity for national defense. 
The Republic, thanks to France, Hol- 
land, Spain, friends in the British 
Parliament and the wisdom of the 
Patriot Father, had only nominally 
won its independence in 1783. Still 
there were British troops garrisoned 
on American soil to enforce the 
Treaty of Paris. In vain Jefferson 
and Madison had sought to protect 
American commerce by embargoes 
against Great Britain and the Em- 
peror Napoleon. Our shipping inter- 
ests were shrieking for the upbuild- 
ing of the Army and Navy which 
Jefferson and Madison had reduced 
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who said, “In time of peace prepare for war.’ 





to impotence. It was unnecessary, 
declared Jefferson. If Britain forced 
war on the former colonies it would 
be far cheaper for them to bribe 
Jack-the-Rippers and other wastrels 
in the slums of London to burn the 
enemy's capital. As for the Navy, 
collapsible gunboats, stored in the 
cellar of the national Capitol for 
use at any threatened port, would 
suffice! Hearing his words, the Brit- 
ish, before the end of 1814, had 
burned the warehouse of the gun- 
boats and chased Madison and his 
untrained militia out of Washington 
with a mere handful of regular 
troops. Again the British were put to 
the choice between recovering the 
colonies and saving their Eastern 
Empire by the Peace of Utrecht. 
The evil that men do lives after 
them. Although the United States 
long since had launched upon an 
imperial career, and the whole world 
was aflame, William Jennings Bryan 
found it popular to ridicule prepar- 
edness for war. A million volunteers 
would rush to the colors in time of 
need, he insisted. Despite the adop- 
tion of the draft in 1917, Wilson was 
sure Bryan was right. But only a few 
thousand volunteers rushed to the 
colors. Belatedly they were gotten 
along with the conscripts to the 
theater of war, ill-trained, at that. 
Again good fortune saved the Re- 
public. But war continued and for 
many years everywhere it was mum- 
bled by the deluded that if only a 
group of senators had not prevented 
the United States from joining the 
League of Nations, universal peace 
would have prevailed. Soon World 
War II was raging. The Peace Palace 
at the Hague could not even com- 
municate with the Hall of the Na- 
tions at Geneva. Moreover, although 
we had helped Hitler rearm Ger- 
many through the viscious trade car- 
tels of the Nazis, in which we had 
blindly allowed American industry 
to participate, we had utterly neg- 
lected our defense again. Despite 
the branding of our professed neu- 
trality by the late Senator Carter 
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Glass as “more hypocrisy we would 
soon be compelled to repudiate,” to 
save ourselves, soon in alliance with 
the conspirators of the Kremlin, we 
were arming these atheists through 
Lend-Lease. All that has befallen us 
we now see fit to blame upon a hand- 
ful of politicians whose one object 
has been to comply with the will of 
a voting majority that placed them 
in power and has maintained them 
in office until now. 

Fortunately, amid the robbery, 
rapine and murder now rampant 
upon the war-torn earth, we hear no 
more about the possibilities of the 
defunct League of Nations. The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation has be- 
come no more than a repository of 
records. With the president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for Interna- 
tional Peace jailed as a Communist 
traitor, it no longer serves as the 
medium for the propaganda of pro- 
fessional disarmamentists and inter- 
national financiers. Also it is obvious 
that the United Nations, despite its 
high-sounding charter, is as impotent 
to end war as were the various truces 
and peaces of God in the Middle 
Ages, and the long succession of 
leagues into which nations have en- 
tered under the illusion that words 
could take the place of national de- 
fense. 

Against this sorrowful background 
it was eminently fitting that the 
trustees of Kiwanis International, 
aware of the powerful influence of 
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their far-flung organization, should 
have pondered the words General 
Marshall wrote in his final report 
as Chief of Staff: 

“In good conscience this nation 
can take little credit for its part in 
the critical days of 1942 for staving 
off disaster. It is certain that the re- 
fusal of the British and the Russian 
people to accept what appeared to 
be inevitable defeat was the great 
factor in the salvage of our civiliza- 
tion... And never, it seems to me, 
has it been so imperative that we 
give thorough and practical consid- 
eration to the development of a 
means to provide a reasonable guar- 
antee for future generations against 
the horrors and colossal waste of 
war as well as security for that free- 
dom we recently left to the hazards 
of mere hope or chance.” 

Terrible words these, in the light 
of our perverse and ever-hasty dis- 
armament that reduced the United 
States from the most powerful na- 
tion on earth in a trice to a state of 
impotence, placing it at the mercy 
of the Kremlin. Knowing the popu- 
lar demand for this, well may the 
trustees now point out: “It is our 
individual responsibility, first as 
citizens, then as Kiwanians, to con- 
tribute our share in building strong 
our nation’s defense, for by so doing 
we preserve and keep our liberties.” 

But they did not stop with this. 
Back in the earlier part of the 
Roosevelt Administration, in enum- 





erating the things that made a strong 
and healthy democracy, the Presi- 
dent had failed to include with 
“equality of opportunity, jobs, se- 
curity, the ending of special privi- 
lege, preservation of civil liberties 
and the enjoyment of the fruits of 
scientific progress,” the spiritual 
factor entering into all life. In a 
word, his materialism ignored the 
warning in the textbook of Ameri- 
can liberty that there can be no 
workable democracy if government 
fails to apply to political as well as 
to ecclesiastic affairs, respect for 
God’s commandments. Mr. Hoover 
and others had warned that nothing 
good would come of the proposed 
United Nations unless the Voice of 
God prevailed over its councils. Mac- 
Arthur had repeated the warning on 
the deck of the mighty Missouri at 
Tokyo upon the surrender of Japan, 
only to seal his doom. 

Now the trustees, guided by such 
wisdom, specify as the first of seven 
elements in a “strong national de- 
fense,” a “united, God-fearing free 
people.” 

In a word, they recognize that ma- 
terial armament alone, or the second 
element, “a strong military force 
sufficient to defend our country,” is 
not all that is necessary in national 
defense. Added to this there must be, 
to be sure, “a sound national econ- 
omy, based upon our free capitalistic 
system; financial security; a well- 
organized and effective civil de- 
fense program; educational privi- 
leges for all; and a firm leadership 
in the United Nations to champion 
the cause of peace.” But the last six 
elements cannot exist without the 
first. 

Can anyone who has pondered the 
appalling findings of the senatorial 
investigators imagine that we are 
a “united, God-fearing free people’? 
Manifestly it is only through a great 
crusade against our increasingly ma- 
terialistic nature as a nation, such 
as that urged in turn by Hoover, 
MacArthur, Billy Graham, and only 
recently by the Pope, that we can 
recover the control of the federal, 
state and municipal governments, 
and exercise again as morally re- 
united people the self-government 
we are told has been abrogated in 
favor of criminal racketeers. 

What we now need is not political 
leaders who will dodge the great 
moral issue confronting us, while 
harping on material economics and 
petty partisan issues, but moral 
leaders who will talk more of God’s 
commandments and less about eco- 
nomic schemes. THE END 
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H 7 IWANIS CLUBS are joining other 


civic groups in preparing local 
music festivals where bands, cho- 
rust soloists and baton twirlers 
will compete for the opportunity to 
represent their community in the 
twenty-third Chicagoland 
Music Festival sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune Charities. Interest 


annual 


in this great music spectacle in- 
creases each year as community 
pride asserts itself and as Kiwanis 
clubs become more interested in 
group musical activities from year to 
yea! 

The final festival will be held in 
Soldier Field in Chicago on Satur- 
day night, August 23. Will Rossiter, 
eighty-five-year-old Chicago com- 
poser and music publisher who wrote 


hine 


“T’d Love to Live in Loveland With 
a Girl Like You” and who published 
such hits as “Some of These Days” 
and “Meet Me Tonight in Dream- 
land” will be the guest of honor. 
Paul Lavalle, famed director of the 
Band of America, will be another 
guest and he will conduct the festi- 
val mass band of 2000 players. It is 
expected that there will be an audi- 
ence of 80,000 people in the huge 
outdoor stadium. 

It was at one of the Chicagoland 
festivals held in 1938 that the famous 
match-lighting stunt originated. This 
feature was introduced by Philip 


The Chicagoland Musie Festival is an opportunity 





te gain nationwide recognition. 
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for lecal musical organizations and individuals 





Chicago Tribune photos 


Maxwell, director of the Chicagoland 
Music Festival, who has worked 
closely with Kiwanis clubs in the 
Middle West to aid them in their 
musical endeavors and has addressed 
many Kiwanis groups on the subject 
of community music which is one of 
Maxwell’s specialties. 

There will be a final local compe- 
tition held right on Soldier Field 
the night of August 23, featuring in 
contest the two best men and two 
best women singers. On the same 
program will be the famous soprano, 
Risé Stevens of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. THE END 
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the left, a grade 

hool band gets ready to 
rform. The festival 
ves multitudes of young 
ople an opportunity to 
ng and play before 
any sympathetic spectators. 





Left, high school musicians get 

ready to enter competition that is held 
in connection with the festival. 

Top left is Paul Lavalle, prominent 
band director who makes an 

appearance in the festival every year. 
Right is Phil Maxwell, genial organizer 
and master of ceremonies. 


Outstanding musical artists are 

also featured in the festival. One who 
has appeared is Risé Stevens, 

brilliant star of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York City. 
She is the idol of many unknown singers 
who also appear in the festival. 
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Innocence 


IS NO 
excuse! 


By MARGARET KREIG 


NEVER really believed anyone 
| could be easily framed until a 
well-known Chicago criminal lawyer 
gave me a practical demonstration. 
It left me not only convinced but 
weak in the knees: I'd been asking 
him about the steps involved in get- 
ting innocent people out of prison 
and he’d explained how this very 
complex undertaking was compli- 
cated further when records, tran- 
scripts of trials, etc., were deliber- 
ately destroyed by those who wanted 
prisoners to stay “buried alive.” He 
said this had happened in quite a 
few cases, including those of Louis 
Gross of Michigan (incarcerated 
seventeen years) and James Mont- 
gomery, Illinois Negro imprisoned 
twenty-six years as a result of a 
frame-up engineered by the Wauke- 
gan state’s attorney. This prosecutor 
was a Ku Klux Klansman. 

“But that happened a long time 
ago,” I pointed out. “Surely today 
such things aren’t possible!” 

“Aren’t they?” 

There was just the faintest sugges- 
tion of a smile on his lips as he toyed 
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with a small but elegant gold and 
crystal desk clock. A few moments 
later he said that he would be tied 
up for a while and suggested that 
I wait in an adjoining office. He 
handed me some books of clippings to 
leaf through in the meantime. 

After half an hour of waiting I de- 
cided to complete the interview an- 
other day. I collected my purse and 
notebook, said good afternoon to his 
secretary and went out to the eleva- 
tor. As I was about to step into it, 
he came tearing after me. His voice 





was sharp and his face contorted in 
anger as he told me to come back to 
his office. I wondered why on earth 
he was carrying on so about my 
leaving. 

Then I found out: His desk clock 
and a handful of bills from the petty 
cash box were in my purse! I later 
learned that he had asked his secre- 
tary to slip them into it while I was 
absorbed in the books of clippings. 
But he staged such a frighteningly 
realistic accusation scene, complete 
with a plainclothes detective from 
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We need a uniform federal indemnity law, says 


this writer, to compensate 


wrongfully convicted people. 


downstairs, that I made a very poor 
showing in defending myself. 

The detective—who didn’t know 
the facts—was all for hauling me off 
to the woman’s lockup. I think he 
really believed the first story they 
told him (that I was a disgruntled 
client who stole for spite); he prob- 
ably took a very dim view of their 
covering up a larceny with some 
fiction about a scientific demonstra- 
tion. 

Now I know why even police re- 
porters, who “know people,” say that 
short of sickness and death they most 
dread being arrested: Something 
happens to you. Your words get all 
twisted; you’re so conscious of the 
suspicion radiating from _ those 
around you that your explanations, 
your voice, sound hollow and uncon- 
vincing even in your own ears. I 
felt all this to a certain degree, 
though I knew that I wasn’t in any 
real danger. 

Later on the lawyer told me about 
a neighbor of his who had always 
scoffed at his concern for persons he 
considered wrongfully convicted. 
“You’re just a bleeding heart,” he 
said. Then the neighbor’s own boy, 
home from college for summer va- 
cation, was arrested for robbery. It 
turned out that a woman down the 
street, having lost heavily at the 
bookie’s, had to pawn her fur coat 
and jewelry. When her husband 
found out about it they decided to 
try to get insurance money by saying 
the valuables had been stolen. They 
talked themselves into a corner and 
finally had to place the blame on the 
boy to extricate themselves. A 
policeman was bribed to go along 
with the deal. If the boy’s father 
hadn’t been able to finance a private 
investigation the young man would 
undoubtedly be serving time in the 
penitentiary today. 

As the lawyer put it: “This kid 
was lucky. Usually when you're 
‘fingered’ you take the ‘rap’.” 

Fortunately there isn’t too much of 
this sort of thing going on. Careless- 
ness and faulty judgment cause far 
more miscarriages of justice than 
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does malicious prosecution. Author- 
ities who have studied many cases 
down through the years find that 
mistaken identification is a common 
factor. The seventeen non-conspir- 
ing shopkeepers who were positive 
that Herbert Andrews had passed 
those bad checks (in the case de- 
scribed in Part I of this article) 
proved that the old German saying, 
“As unreliable as an eyewitness” 
is well-founded. University psychol- 
ogy professors have long demon- 
strated that seeing is believing but it 
is not perceiving. 

If police officers kept this in mind 
they would never: drag suspects be- 
fore complainants handcuffed—this 
naturally implies guilt; dress sus- 
pects up and change their hair styles 
to conform with descriptions offered 
by witnesses; show pictures of sus- 
pects to victims before presenting 
them in person—of course they’ll 
look familiar then! Most of these 
practices result from thoughtlessness 
rather than a desire to make an ar- 
rest at any cost, although pressure 
from higher up to get-the-killer-or- 
turn-in-your-badge has been the 
cause of a number of cases of wrong- 
ful conviction.... as has the over- 
zealous prosecutor intent on making 
a spectacular record. 

Simple reforms in criminal pro- 
cedure and the widespread utiliza- 
tion of science in crime detection— 
substituting a well-equipped medi- 
cal examiner’s department for the 
politics-ridden coroner’s office, for 
instance—would tend to mitigate, if 
not prevent, errors of criminal jus- 
tice. But such advances are a long 
time coming. 

Meanwhile 
prison. 

And a few of them get out—some, 
like Julius Krause of Ohio, largely 
through their own efforts. Nine years 
after he was convicted of first-degree 
murder, he escaped, found and se- 
cured a confession from the real 
killer, and then voluntarily returned 
to custody. The other man drew a ten 
to twenty-five-year sentence but 
Krause was not pardoned until 


innocent men go to 


eleven years later. The wheels turn 
very slowly. 

As Rudolph Sheeler, freed this 
year in Philadelphia after serving 
twelve years for a murder he never 
committed, says: “That old maxim 
about everyone in prison saying he’s 
innocent doesn’t stand up. For one 
thing, it wouldn’t do them any good. 
Guards pay no attention to such 
claims and even if they did believe 
you they couldn’t do anything about 
it. A man in prison is like a man on 
an island—everything you want is 
on the mainland, but you can’t reach 
it. And every day you are in means 
one more door locked behind you.” 

Unless a prisoner has someone on 
the outside working in his behalf, 
the outlook is almost hopeless. Joe 
Majczek’s mother scrubbed floors at 
night to raise the money to free him, 
and her courageous twelve-year- 
struggle paid off: in her son’s liberty, 
in a $24,000 idemnity settlement, and 
the movie “Call Northside 777,” the 
story of her predicament. 

Wealthy lawyers and law profes- 
sors often make a hobby of working 
to help the wrongfully convicted, but 
they have to spend so much time 
and money investigating claims, col- 
lecting evidence and cutting red tape, 
that the total number of people par- 
doned is pitifully small. Probably the 
best organized effort along these 
lines today is Erle Stanley Gardin- 
er’s Court of Last Resort. The fam- 
ous lawyer-mystery writer is as- 
sisted by a staff of skilled detectives, 
medico-legal experts and crime lab 
technicians. Even so, only half a 
dozen men have been freed in the 
three years of the court’s existence. 
So far, 459 cases have been rejected 
in a preliminary check; 407 cases are 
in the first stage of processing; fifty- 
eight cases are waiting for full-scale 
investigations; and six cases are 
nearing completion. Recently Vance 
Hardy was pardoned through their 
efforts...after twenty-six years in 
the penitentiary, ten of them in sol- 
itary confinement! 

What does the future hold for such 
a person? No more than that of any 
other ex-con. Loved ones have died 
or deserted long since, in almost 
every case. Careers are ruined. Con- 
sider Madge Meredith, the young ac- 
tress recently freed in California 
after five years in Tehachapi on a 
frame-up. Professional reputations 
are destroyed—doctors, in particular, 
are faced with this. So many of them 
have been falsely accused of narcotic 
violations. 

What does society do to make up 

(see INNOCENCE page 37) 
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Here is the 





Official announcement 









of a public affairs project for all US clubs. 


The Ballot Battalions 


are on the march! 


ing throughout America that 
“politics” is a dirty word and, in the 


5 ey is an undercurrent of feel- 


minds of some, “a necessary evil.” 
We do not subscribe to that belief. 
Politics is an integral part of our 
Republic and the right to choose our 
public officials is the basic principle 
of our free nation. As Kiwanians, 
we believe in the Constitution of the 
United States, which established the 
best form of representative govern- 
ment that has ever been conceived 
in the minds of men. We further 
believe that election to public office 
is the highest trust to which free men 
cag aspire. It is our opportunity 
and responsibility to see that the 
right men are chosen to represent us. 

Therefore, a new army will soon 
be marching across America! It is 
called the Ballot Battalion and it 
is dedicated to war—all-out war 
against the apathy and downright 
indifference of the voting public. The 
campaign was presented first to your 
International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs for the United 
States and, later, it was unanimously 
approved by our entire Board of 
Trustees at its February meeting. 
The plan of attack is a vast, nation- 
wide Register-and-Vote campaign 
which will be promoted by Kiwanis 
International as a major objective 


By HUGH M. SANDLIN 


Chairman, International Committee on 
Public and Business Affairs for the 
United States 


for 1952. The shock troops are local 
Ballot Battalions that will be on the 
firing line through forthcoming elec- 
tions. 

Although the Ballot Battalion idea 
is comprehensive, it is a simple one. 
It translates into action our 1952 
Objective: “Elect and support effi- 
cient, trustworthy public officials.” 
Kiwanis clubs from coast to coast are 
urged to spearhead the formation of 
a Ballot Battalion in their local com- 
munities. All patriotic community 
organizations will be asked to join 
the movement. A general chairman 
and an executive committee will be 
elected during the initial meeting of 
the local Ballot Battalion. Action 
committees will be comprised of 
members of all participating groups. 

The objectives of the Ballot Bat- 
talion program are threefold so it is 
important that local organizing as- 
signments be undertaken immedi- 


Right is the comprehensive handbook 
which will soon be sent to presidents of 
all US clubs. The book gives 

many helpful suggestions for organizing 
successful register-and-vote drives. 


Many promotional aids such as this 
poster will be made available to clubs which 
take part in the Ballot Battalion plan. 

Other civic organizations will cooperate with 
Kiwanis 


in most American communities. 


ately. The objectives, in the sequence 
in which they will be advanced, are: 
to conduct community-wide cam- 
paigns to register every eligible 
voter; to assist the general public in 
obtaining the views of all candidates 
and the principles for which they 
stand; and to sponsor nonpartisan 
Get-Out-the-Vote campaigns on a 
community-wide basis, utilizing all 
available media and community 
leadership in promoting such cam- 
paigns. 

Each local Ballot Battalion must be 
more important than any one man or 
one organization. To be successful, 
it must include representatives of 
every civic-minded organization 
within the entire community. Ob- 
viously, someone must spearhead the 
program and enlist the cooperation 
of other groups. Because Kiwanis 
is nonpartisan and fully aware of its 
citizenship responsibilities, we be- 
lieve the program is tailor-made for 
Kiwanis sponsorship. However, we 
also believe that your local Ballot 
Battalion is too important to be used 
to identify or glorify any one partic- 
ular organization. Rather, it is a 
splendid opportunity for every loyal, 
worthwhile community organization 
to join with others in a successful 
campaign to develop an informed 
and active citizenry. 

Publicity and display materials to 
implement local Register-and-Vote 
campaigns will be numerous and 
plentiful. Kiwanis International has 
published an organization plan en- 
titled Ballot Battalion—A Hand- 
book for Americans. This handbook 
is a detailed outline of suggested 
procedure for organizing a_ local 
Ballot Battalion. Single copies have 

(see BALLOT BATTALIONS page 44) 
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“A LESSON OF PEACE TO ALL NATIONS” 


Twenty-five border markers 
have been erected jointly 

by Canadian and US clubs since 
this one was dedicated on 
the Ambassador Bridge be- 
tween Detroit, Michigan and 


Windsor, Ontario in 1935. 
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QO, September 16, 1925, at Stanley Park in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Kiwanis International dedicated the Harding International Good Will 





Memorial on the site where President Warren G. Harding, the 

first US chief executive to visit Canada, officially recognized the 

good will existing between our two countries. To commemorate 
US-Canada Good Will Week, April 27 to May 3 this year, present heads of 
both countries have sent letters to Kiwanis International. 
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In Author Ferre’s circle, they begin 
by letting the youngest pray first. 
Children can pray before they can 
talk. The baby will learn by feeling 
the emotional warmth of the father’s 
or mother’s prayers, the writer says. 












How our family 

































together Here is a story in words and 
pictures that tells how the family can be made 
a strong foundation for our social structure. 
By NELS FERRE 
Author of Strengthening the Spiritual Life 
> 


. JIN the family for Christian living and 
yy the world is won. The family is the seat 
y of our basic troubles and the source of our 
‘ noblest hopes. This claim is no mere theory. 
This is the factual truth. 

The family will not be won, however, with- 
out an effective approach through the de- 
votional life. We tend to ignore this center 
of Christian living, as if it would take care 
of itself. Evil wins by default. We blame our 
busy schedules. Father must hurry to work. 
Or mother has to get the children to school. 
Or brother has his vacation and is entitled 
to sleep in the morning or to be with his 
date at night. So there is no time for family 
devotions. Others dismiss it by claiming that 
it is old-fashioned. It is as passé, they feel, as 
the three-hour sermon of a few decades ago. 

The proper time, though, can be found ‘ 
somehow. Families can get up half an hour 
earlier. Much sleep is wasted by tensions. 
The worshipping family finds rest and peace 
in its worships. A new happiness can heal 
and refresh the weary spirit. So wake the 
sleepy boy! Shake the drowsy girl! Leave 
the dishes on the table and the newspapers 
on the front steps and join in-duty or in joy 
the feast of family devotions. Some can do 
it at night, if the ages of the children permit. 










Family prayers should be simple and natural. Nels Ferre places 


great emphasis on the effect of family prayer upon the children, ae a : : 4 
who catch their parents’ attitudes—and the spiritual feeling Or time can be taken before breakfast or 


acquired early in life stays with the child throughout adulthood. dinner. Special services may be held on Sun- 
But to be effective, the adults must pray in the true spirit, days, holidays or days of celebration. The 
because the children are keen at following the parents’ mood. time is there if you want to find it. THE END 
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If anyone can sing, and if one member can 
play an instrument, Christian hymns can 
be sung as a family. The Ferre family be- 
gins its devotion each day that way. Each 
member has a chance to choose the hymn 
for the day, and in this way many hymns 
soon become the rich background of the 
young child and remain with him through- 
out later life. It is a thrilling experi- 
ence to stand together in church and hear 
the young ones let out their voices on 
the hymns they have learned at home, 





y 
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Family reading is important, too. The Bible should be read each day. It does not take long to get 
through the New Testament by reading only one paragraph each day in the Revised Standard Version. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


April Fools! ... Who? ... You 
and me! For letting thirty-four mil- 
lion Americans get on the govern- 


ment payrolls, 
* * * 


First evidence of common sense 
in any person usually is a sense of 


hu mor. 


* * * 


Harry Truman, who wore his first 
Kiwanis button down in Missouri, and 
his Bess set in to remodel their home 
in Washington last year, and the cost 
quadrupled before the work was 
done. But we are all sympathetic, es- 
pecially those of us who have recently 
remodeled a bathroom, built a garage 
or added a back porch. 


* * * 


Ours, remember, is a_ three- 
party-nation—the Democratic, the 
Republican and the cocktail. 


It’s possible for a man to kiss a 
girl and drive safely at the same mo- 
ment, but neither endeavor is getting 


the attention it deserves. 
* * + 


Two Kiwanians who met as 
strangers while making up attend- 
ance in Los Angeles, solemnly in- 
troduced themselves to each other 

and discovered they were both 
members of my club here in 
Phoenix 


* * * 


Politicians and girls have one 
thing in common. “No” from either 
is seldom final. 
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The only way you can possibly start 
reforming your neighbor is to reform 
yourself first. 


* * * 


The trouble with experience, any 
elderly Kiwanian will tell you, is 
that you never can sell it for what 
it cost. 


* * * 


“I never read any of these new- 
fangled books about finding happi- 
ness, peace of mind and such,” says 
our eldest Kiwanian, J. C. Lincoln. 
“Don’t need ’em. I just read an old 
best-seller that my Sunday school 


teacher gave me sixty-five years ago.” 
. * * 


Psychiatrists tell us that a dream 
lasts only four or five seconds, but 
that isn’t so. The one I married has 
lasted for over twenty-five years. 





“It’s getting so a man can’t trust 
anything but his wife and his bath- 
room scales,” laments Kiwanian 
Knox Summitt of the Searcy, Arkan- 
sas club, “and even they won’t give 


him the answers he wants.” 
* * * 


Seems like men with money to 
burn invariably make ashes of 
themselves. 


* * * 


Heard another service club presi- 
dent announce that “We take no 
stand on controversial issues. 

In Kiwanis, we figure that fence- 
straddling is a degraded art. We hear 
both sides, then take a stand so right 
that it rocks the opposition. 


Easter is a day for each of us to 
renew his personal Declaration of 
Dependence. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTES FOR ELECTION YEAR: 
“The service clubs are the 
most important groupings of 
men in the world today; the 
most influential, the most im- 
pervious to criticism. They are 
now strong enough to control 
this nation.” 
—Collier’s Magazine 
“Kiwanis has the power and 
the influence to mold a public 
opinion that would sweep the 
country and develop an indigna- 
tion that would force removal 
from public office of the base and 
unfit.” 
—Ben Dean, Past President, 
Kiwanis International, 
in The Kiwanis Magazine 


* * * * * * * * 


Don’t just be good; be good for 


something. 
* * 


It doesn’t seem to me that my 
successor in our club presidency is 
worrying as hard or working as 
hard as I did. But dadgum it, he 
seems to be accomplishing more. 


* * * 


The overhead in government is bad 
enough, but the underhand is worse. 


* * * 


“If you take a drink before you 
drive,’ says Bob Hausman, club 
president last year up in New 
Britain, Connecticut, “you can ex- 
pect a cop for a chaser.” 


* * * 


Sardonie sign in my banker-friend’s 
office: “Remember PART of what 
you earn belongs to you.” 


* * * 


Eve came after Adam; and has 
been after him ever since. 


* * * 


When those big-shot government 
officials, under fire for misconduct, 
announce retirement “for reasons of 
health,” the diagnosis is simple. It’s 


acute allergy to heat. 
* * * 


If you see red it means STOP, 
whether at a street crossing or in an 
argument. 
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Turkey’s value as a military partner 
has been proved in Korea, where Turk- 
ish troops are performing valiantly 
against the Communists. Modern equip- 
ment is being supplied and the Turks 
are now building a first-class army. 


1 100K at 


ETS play the word-association 
J game and drop the word “fez” 
on our unsuspecting audience. Nine 
out of ten will immediately respond 
with “Turkey.” Say “camel,” and 
eight out of ten will counter with 
almost equal assurance by shouting 
“Turkey” again. But they would be 
wrong: The fez is not worn in Tur- 
key any more. It went out thirty 
years ago. And the camel is more 
in its element in the deserts of 
Arabia that lie south of the Turkish 
border. The Turks are not Arabs. 

But one can say that Turkey is like 
a two-humped camel. She lies 
astride two continents. One hump 
is European and the other Middle 
Eastern. 

Few Americans realize that Tur- 
key was part of the European con- 
tinent for more than 500 years. While 
France, England and Germany were 
mired in the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, people from the East and the 
West flocked to Istanbul for pleasure 
and culture. “Psychiatry” as a scien- 
tific term was yet to be discovered, 
but the hospitals in Turkey had spe- 
cial wards for mental patients where 
their ailment was treated with music. 
These wards still stand in the Selim 
Hospital in Edirne. 

Smallpox—that great scourge of 
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Turkish Information Office photos 


anti-Communist nations, 


is little-known to Westerners. 









































By GEORGE GARFIELD 


the Middle Ages—had been scorn- 
fully ejected from the Turkish 
homes: Turkish scientists had found 
an inoculation against it, as noted 
in the memoirs of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, wife of the British 
Ambassador to the Ottoman Court in 
the seventeen-hundreds. 

Already it becomes easier to un- 
derstand why Turkey is so much on 
the Western free nations’ side in 
world affairs and why Turkish troops 
have been such loyal and helpful 
fighters on the United Nations front 
in Korea. A closer study of Turkey’s 
recent history seems to be in order. 
We ought to learn more about and 
get to understand better our new 
ally. 

The Turkey of olden times was an 
empire. Like most empires it was 
destined to fall apart. In the 17th 
century, decadence set in. The petals 
of wealth, order, culture, began to 
fall off one by one. In the 19th cen- 


The delicate wool jacket worn by 
this Turkish beauty is a fine example 
of the craft work for which 

the nation is justly world-famous. 








tury, Turkey, or the Ottoman Em- 
pire, became really sick. The “Sick 
Man of Europe,” she was called. The 
First World War finally dragged the 
Empire into the oblivion of history. 
The heir to the Empire—the Turkish 
Republic—turned out to be alto- 
gether different from its immediate 
forebears—very much alive, active, 
dynamic. So much so that when her 
incorporation into the Atlantic Pact 
was being discussed in Ottawa in 
1951, it was argued that Turkey’s 
dynamism and determination would 
inject new strength into the Western 
Alliance. 

Americans began to know the 
Turks as they really are only after 
the exploits of the Turkish Brigade 
in Korea. But Turkish-American 
relations are as old as the United 
States. When in 1784 Adams, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson were delegated by 
the Continental Congress to establish 
the international relations of the new 
state, Turkey was placed among the 
first with which a treaty was to be 
negotiated. And in the War Between 
the States, when a group of lobbyists 
came up with certain requests 
against Turkey, Lincoln’s Secretary 
of State answered with this sharp 
rejoinder: “Sir, do you know that 
Turkey is the only country upon the 
face of the earth which officially sup- 
ported the American government in 
these, our trials?” 

In the case of Turkish-American 
relations, history truly repeats itself. 
In 1878, when the Russian armies, 
once again in the mood for imperial- 
ist expansion, moved to the south 
against Turkey in the famous battle 
of Plevne, the mustachioed Turkish 
private fought with a Springfield 
rifle in his hand: Arms and ammuni- 
tion manufactured in the United 
States served the Turkish soldier 
well. Now, seventy years later, the 
tanks, the jet planes, the bazookas 
made in the United States, help to 
guard the Turkish frontier against 
Communist aggression. 


W war 1s ire like in Turkey today? 
In the cities the ordinary man is 
either a bank clerk, a civil servant, 
an insurance agent or a_ factory 
worker. He is likely to live in a two- 
to-three-room apartment in a two- 
to-four-story building. He would 
not have a refrigerator or a televi- 
sion set or a car. But he has a radio. 
He would be tuning in regularly to 
Radio Ankara and Istanbul that 
carry Turkish programs and occa- 
sionally the Voice of America. His 
interest in America in the last few 
years has increased considerably. In 
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One of the most important exports produced in Turkey is tobacco, 


which these girls are sorting. The country’s agricultural methods are 


being modernized so that farmers can get increased yields. 


his everyday life his contacts with 
the United States have multiplied. 
There are more American goods in 
the shops and he can afford to buy 
more and more of them. If he is a 
factory worker he is likely to find 
that with the new machinery from 
America, coming through the Mar- 
shall Plan, his output has increased 
and this has added to his payroll. 
After work, as he goes back to his 
home, he stops more often at the 
corner drugstore to buy American 
razor blades and he no longer needs 
to sharpen the old ones in a drinking 
glass. Saturday nights he takes his 
family to the neighborhood theater 
to see an American movie. With his 
kids, Autry and Rogers are as fa- 
mous as with American boys. But 
his wife prefers Turkish films be- 
cause they carry popular Turkish 
songs. 

The whole family is agreed on the 
kind of coffee they prefer. It is 
Turkish coffee, which is more finely 
ground and brought slowly to boil 
in a specially shaped copper recep- 
tacle. A favorite pastime for men 
is sitting in the open-air coffee 
houses and indolently watching pass- 
ers-by over a cup of Turkish coffee. 
The coffee houses in Turkey are the 
counterpart of taverns in the United 
States. There is no drinking at day- 
time but just sipping coffee and play- 
ing dominos or backgammon. 

Eighty per cent of the people live 
in the country in small villages. The 
Turkish farmer does not live on his 
land like the American farmer. He 
always prefers the village and walks 
or rides back and forth to his fields 
every day. An ordinary farmer has 
a small two-room stone, wood or 


sun-baked brick house, depending 


on the part of the country. Again he 
does not own a refrigerator or a jeep. 
His radio, if he has one, is battery- 
operated. He works all day in the 
fields driving his oxen or horses very 
hard. He has a hard life. He gets 
home from the field on horseback or 
walking behind his oxen. After feed- 
ing the animals he can barely stand 
on his feet. He goes to bed early and 
has to get up with sunrise. If he 
lives in the central plateau his main 
product is grains, but those who live 
on the Black Sea coast in the North 
and the Aegean in the West raise 
the famed Turkish tobacco. Those in 
the South, like American Southern- 
ers, would be cotton planters. Both 
the tobacco farmers and the cotton 
growers are the more prosperous 
ones. Turkish tobacco is sought for 
its superior quality and is never 
without competing buyers; and cot- 
ton, in this war-minded age, is a 
commodity as good as gold. 

Turkish politics have turned out 
to be very much like American poli- 
tics. There are two major parties. 
Strangely enough, they carry the 
same names as the two major parties 
in the United States. Electioneering 
is conducted on the same lines. Par- 
ties and candidates do not pull their 
punches. Party leaders move from 
district to district contacting people, 
listening to their complaints, voicing 
their plans for their betterment. 
There is very much of “Hello Tom... 
Howdy Dick .. .” sort of patting on 
the back. In the last five years farm- 
ers found spokesmen for their for- 
gotten cause in the leaders of the 
Democratic Party. They voted them 
to power. Today, President Celal 
Bayar and his Prime Minister Adnan 
Menderes are tackling seriously the 
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problem of raising the standard of 
living of the farmers, which consti- 
tute the great bulk of the Turks. 
Technicians have been expedited 
to the field to teach better techniques 
of crop-raising and improving the 
seed. Capital for better and mech- 
anized equipment was always the 
problem in Turkey. But the Mar- 
shall Plan funds have helped. In the 
last year some 6000 tractors were 
obtained from the United States. 
These were sold to farmers on easy 
credit terms. The output of cotton 
was tripled in three years. And the 
sight of “Cadillac farmers” became 
familiar in the deep-south of Turkey. 
Leaving automobiles aside, few 
farmers as yet are in a position to 
acquire a tractor. But when they 
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Above left, student teachers in one of the 
country’s twenty-one training schools enlarge 
facilities so more teachers can be educated. 
Above, American airmen train Turkish fliers. 


see one in operation (and the sight is 
becoming more and more familiar) 
they make up their minds to get one. 
In poor villages many have organ- 
ized pools. They buy one for the 
whole community and operate it 
jointly. 

The “forgotten man” in Turkey is 
very much on the move both eco- 
nomically and politically. The new 
democracy in Turkey has put him 
squarely on his feet. What the indi- 
vidual achieved for himself and for 
his country in the United States, the 
forgotten man now coming into his 
element under Turkish democracy 
will achieve for himself and for his 
country. This is the best challenge 
that a free society can offer to com- 
munism. THE END 


Above left is a typical street 

scene in the Turkish capital 

of Ankara. Top right, a boy learns 
about machines at a village institute. 
Above, Turkish troops do 
calisthenics. Below, a peasant 

girls enjoys a luscious bunch 

of Turkish grapes. 








The New York State Board of Mediation, 


America’s oldest settler of industrial 


disputes, finds that patience, perseverance 


and horse sense get results. 


Vianagement, Labor 





and the Catalyst 


By IRWIN ROSS 


pete eleven straight days of 
mediation conducted by the New 
York State Board of Mediation, the 
union president and the boss could 
no longer exchange a civil word. A 
strike was imminent. But the media- 
tor, a suave and tolerant man named 
Merlyn S. Pitzele, would not give 
up. He ushered the parties into sep- 
arate rooms and began a night-long 
shuttle back and forth with peace 
proposals. But if the employer fa- 
vored a suggestion, the union would 
suspect some hidden design—and 
vice versa 

As the hours wore on, the tireless 
Mr. Pitzele saw that the only way 
to avert a strike was to arbitrate—to 
place the entire dispute before an 
outside referee for a decision. But 
how to get the parties to agree to 
even this move? Pitzele then em- 
barked on a maneuver he calls 
“mousetrapping.” Closeting himself 
with the union leaders, he convinced 
them that their position was so 
strong that they had nothing to fear 
from arbitration, then asked a favor: 
“When I convene a joint meeting to 
propose arbitration, please be—shall 
we say—somewhat restrained in ex- 
pressing your approval.” The union 
crowd caught on. 

When Pitzele introduced his pro- 
posal in joint meeting, the union 
president came through nicely, de- 
nouncing him for siding with the 
employer and threatening to walk 
out. At this the employer beamed. 
Arbitration, he said, was the fairest 
conceivable solution. Pitzele thanked 
him for his endorsement, then went 


to work on the union leaders, plead- 
ing, cajoling, appealing to their sense 
of fair play. The strike threat was 
ended. 

With similar finesse, about 3000 
troublesome labor disputes are han- 
dled each year by the New York 
State Board of Mediation, now head- 
ed by the ingenious Mr. Pitzele. The 
board has pioneered in industrial 
peacemaking since 1886; it is the 
oldest labor mediation agency in the 
country and one of the most suc- 
cessful. In 1951 it prevented more 
than ninety per cent of the threat- 
ened strikes which were brought 
before it, usually by request of one 
party or both. For years, New York 
has lost proportionately less working 
time through strikes than any other 
state. The board offers two principal 
services: mediation, which is simply 
voluntary peacemaking; and arbi- 
tration, a process of informal adjudi- 
cation whose results are binding on 
both parties. Since its start in 1886 
the board has processed more than 
37.000 cases of both types. 

Disputes are of the most varied 
nature. At one extreme are major 
walkouts which threaten widespread 
industrial paralysis, like last fall’s 
wildcat strike on the New York 
docks. After city and federal officials 
had failed, the state board entered 
the fray. The strikers no longer had 
any hope of victory, but unless their 
leaders could be induced to end the 
walkout the port might have been 
partially tied up for months. The 
board—by setting the stage for a 
graceful surrender—performed this 


delicate operation. At Pitzele’s sug- 
gestion, an official state fact-finding 
commission was established to in- 
vestigate the strikers’ grievances— 
after which the dock workers quietly 
folded their picket lines and went 
back to work. 

The bulk of the cases that come 
before Pitzele’s board are less dra- 
matic in their immediate dangers. 
But in the aggregate these run-of- 
the-mill disputes would cause vast 
losses and endless turmoil unless 
quickly settled. 

The Mediation Board’s varied suc- 
cesses are almost entirely due to its 
remarkable talent for persuasion, for 
it cannot impose a settlement. The 
only exception is where the board 
has been asked to undertake an arbi- 
tration—always a voluntary decision 
on the part of union and employer. 
The board cannot compel disputants 
to attend a mediation session, nor 
can it prevent them from walking 
out once the conference begins. 
Board members shocked a legislative 
committee a few years ago by refus- 
ing any additional grant of authority. 
They made the sound point that 
mediation, by its very nature, must 
remain voluntary; the mediator 
would lose much of his moral au- 
thority if the parties were even 
forced to appear before him. 


Mucus pepenps upon the impartial 
mediator. He must be a man of 
infinite patience and abundant physi- 
cal endurance; in addition, he has to 
be well versed in every aspect of 
labor-management relations. Chair- 
man Pitzele, for example, knows the 
labor equation from both the work- 
ers’ and management’s side. A sad- 
eyed, mellow man in his early forties 
who impresses disputants with his 
air of unshatterable assurance, he has 
been labor editor of Business Week 
for the last twelve years. Before 
that, he worked for a management- 
consultant company in New York, 
taught labor-management courses at 
the University of Wisconsin, served 
as a field representative for the CIO’s 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee. A member of the Mediation 
Board since 1945, he became chair- 
man two years ago upon the retire- 
ment of famed Arthur S. Meyer. 
Another board member, the Rt. 
Rev. John P. Boland, has more than 
30 years’ experience in labor affairs. 
He achieved considerable renown as 
the first chairman of the State Labor 
Relations Board, established in 1937 
after New York passed its “Little 
Wagner Act,” guaranteeing labor the 
right to bargain collectively. The 
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board also boasts one of the few 
women mediators in the country— 
Mabel Leslie, who did her first labor 
work in the telephone industry in 
California during World War I and 
is now a specialist in many specific 
labor fields. 

None of the seven board members 
appointed by the Governor serves 
full time; but they are available at 
short notice to handle major dis- 
putes, receiving a $35 per diem fee 
for their services. In addition, the 
board employs sixteen full-time staff 
mediators and three administrative 
officials who man its four offices in 
New York City, Albany, Syracuse 
and Buffalo. 

A mediator’s first effort is to gain 
the confidence of both sides. Placat- 
ing a hostile disputant is sometimes 
the most difficult job in cracking a 
case. A few years ago, Arthur Meyer 
was asked by a union president to 
assist in speeding a settlement with 
an upstate garment manufacturer. 
The employer, said the union leader, 
went through the motions of bar- 
gaining, but their negotiations never 
got anywhere. A strike was in the 
offing. Meyer asked what the man 
was like personally. A_ pleasant 
enough guy, he learned—a Shake- 
speare enthusiast, an excellent chess 
player. 

Two days later Meyer lunched 


with the employer. The atmosphere 
was icy. Meyer didn’t say a word 
about the dispute, but talked about 
Shakespeare. The employer began 
to thaw and Meyer suggested a bit 
of chess. Meyer put up a game 
struggle, but succeeded in losing. 
The dress man was now feeling 
remarkably amiable—and Meyer fi- 
nally brought up the threatened 
strike. Didn’t the manufacturer 
think they could adjust the matter 
amicably if the two of them had a 
quiet talk with the union leader? 
The employer thought they might. 
Next day Meyer arranged a meeting 
and found the employer exceedingly 
cooperative. 

More commonly, lengthy negotia- 
tions are necessary before a com- 
promise is reached. In such a situa- 
tion the mediator’s initial task is to 
“keep the pot boiling”—to keep the 
disputants talking, even if a settle- 
ment is nowhere in sight. The end- 
less debate, flights of rhetoric, occa- 
sional displays of temper have a sig- 
nificant psychological purpose—they 
allow the disputants to work off their 
resentments in a harmless fashion. 
Then when everybody has talked 
himself out, unsuspected openings 
for agreement often come to light. 

Arthur Meyer used to compare 
the mediator’s job to that of a cat- 
alyst in a chemical solution—the 





unchanging element whose mere in- 
trusion changes the solution. In any 
dispute, said Meyer, “rudeness, irri- 
tation and the habit of not listening 
are as vexing as the untenable argu- 
ments that follow them. Progress is 
made through the mediator’s pres- 
ence, though that presence has 
brought nothing more than tem- 
perate speech.” And Meyer told of 
a case of “pure catalysis.” In the 
midst of a bitter strike, he convened 
a meeting of the heads of the union 
and the employer’s association. As 
soon as they were ranged around the 
table, the men began to talk. Within 
fifteen minutes some progress had 
been achieved. The first hour sped 
by and the main points of a settle- 
ment emerged. Another hour passed 
and the deal was’ completed. 
Throughout the entire session Meyer 
remained silent! 

Ostensible problems are often not 
the real problems. In a difficult 
(see MANAGEMENT AND LABOR page 45) 





Sitting in conference, the New York 
State Board of Mediation is 
mulling over a tough policy problem, 
From bottom, right and reading 
clockwise the members are: 

Miss Mabel Leslie, Ralph E. Kharas, 
William Herlands, Jerome J. 
Lande, Merlyn Pitzele, Frederick 
Bullen, Arthur Stark, Rt. Rev. 
John Boland and Harry Carman. 
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By H. PARK ARNOLD 


Chairman, International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 


HE comic book controversy has 
become one of the favorite de- 
bates of this era. A whole generation 
of children is growing up on the 
80,000,000 comics magazines sold 
each month. Parents and educators 
recognize that they are a major out- 
let for children’s time and interest. 
Recognizing this fact, your Inter- 
national Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
endeavored to consider the question 
from all angles. Because some comic 
books and pulp magazines are objec- 
tionable, the committee felt that one 
major point of our Action Program 
should relate to this subject. There- 
fore, the committee adopted a point 
which reads, “Cooperate with the 
churches in actively exposing and 
condemning the printing and dis- 
tribution of degrading and obscene 
literature.” It was not the intent of 
the committee to condemn all comic 
books. Rather, it was decided that 
the problem should be handled ob- 
jectively. Later on we will offer sug- 
gestions for action in those cases that 
require it. 
There are two approaches to the 
comic book situation. One is intelli- 
gent and will result in constructive 





use of comic books for their better 
qualities. If properly carried out, 
the avid young comic book fans will 
benefit greatly. The other is nega- 
tive and, failing to take into account 
the positive values of comic books, 
will mean an unfortunate loss to 
children. 

“It is the very qualities for which 
comics have been condemned by 
critics that give them force and make 
them socially significant,” declared 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg of the 
Child Study Association in an article 
in the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology. 

“For it is these qualities that en- 


If comie books have 


the strong influence on 


ehildren that so 


many claim, they should be 


developed to mold good 


eharacter instead of being 


condemned. 








abled them to catch the attention and 
hold the interest of children, who 
form so large a part of their reading 
public; and it is these qualities that 
today make them more easily appre- 
hended by people of all ages than 
political speeches or sermons or the 
most popular of newspapers or fic- 
tion,” she said. 

Dr. Gruenberg contends comics 
constitute a social force that goes 
beyond differences in taste. For bet- 
ter or worse, she said, they are more 
potent than many of our other in- 
struments for influencing people’s 
understanding and attitudes. 

“The comics can serve the educator 





WHAT IF THE GIANT SHOULD WAKE UP 
AND CATCH ME STEALING THE KEY TO 
THE CASTLE GATE! HE MIGHT LOCK 

ME UP IN A DUNGEON FOREVER! 





UNCLE CHARLIE’S FABLES 





as well as the propagandist, the mis- 
sionary as well as the advertiser,” 
she contends after years of study of 
the subject. 

That is the situation toward which 
we should aim; the right kind of 
comic books for children, comic 
books that will be helpful in the 
rearing of children, that will contain 
nothing objectionable and that will 
be an aid to the parent rather than 
an enemy. 

To many adults, all comic books 
look alike. Because they have seen 
some they feel are unfit for children, 
they assume all are unfit for chil- 
dren. Psychologists and educators 








FOOLING ME! SHE DOESN’T KNOW 
THAT I/M LETTING HER ESCAPE! 
POOR CHILD -HOUSEKEEPING 
FOR ME WAS MUCH TOO 
BIG A JOB! 




















OH, JANICE! WE’D \ HE DID, BUT I ESCAPED! 
GIVEN YOU UP FOR OH, HOW HAPPY TAM 

LOST! WE THOUGHT TO BE HOME! = 

THE GIANT HAD 
TAKEN YOU! ce 
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YOU SIT THERE AND REST, MOTHER! Y JANICE! 
YOU DESERVE IT AFTER PICKING UP WHAT'S 
AFTER ME ALL THESE YEARS! ITS COME 


OVER 
you? 


CARELESS, LAZY PERSON CAN 


aes 


DREADFUL HOW MUCH WORK A \ 

























THE GREATEST 
MAGIC OF ALL IS 
THE CHANGE 
IN YOU, 
JANICE! 


FATHER, PLEASE HANG 
UP YOUR COAT. IF WE 
ALL TAKE CARE OF OUR 
OWN THINGS THE 
HOUSEWORK WILL 
GO LIKE MAGIC! 















IT'S FROM THE GIANT AND LISTEN TO 
THIS NOTE FROM HIM! YAMCE: 
HERE /S THE GOLD YOU EARNED 


{T WAS 
HERE BY 
THE DOOR- 


STEP WHEN WORKING FOR ME! I COULD HAVE 
I CAME KEPT /T TO PUNISH YOU FOR RUN- 
OUT TO ING AWAY, BUT YOU DESERVE /T.” IT’S 

FEED OUR SIGNED THE “LAZY GIANT. RS.I NEVER 








HORSE. 






THOUGHT YOU'D LEAVE WITHOUT IT." 
OH WHAT A NICE GIANT HE 

WAS-EVEN THOUGH HE 

WAS THE UNTIDIEST 

7 CREATURE 
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know the proper type of comics mag- 
azine can help mold its young read- 
ers into the well-adjusted, happy 
individuals their parents want them 
to be. They go even further in that 
they say comic books can help de- 
velop a sense of taste and discrim- 
ination. 

But what about the major charges 
against comics magazines? The most 
bitter critics of comics, who point to 
the worst of the magazines and level 
their attacks at all of them, say that 
the pictures and stories, steeped in 
violence, brutality and sometimes 
sex, are bad for children and cause 
juvenile delinquency. 

No one will deny that large doses 
of brutality and extreme violence 
are bad for children. Through fre- 
quent exposure to those comic books 
that stress such material, an occa- 
sional child might become calloused 
to cruelty and brutality. But chil- 
dren quite normally crave action, 
adventure and a certain amount of 
violent activity in their entertain- 
ment. Properly offered, such excite- 
ment affords a necessary outlet for 
the child. 

Dr. Lauretta Bender of the psy- 
chiatric division of Bellevue Hospital 
and New York University Medical 
School points out: “Comics consti- 
tute experience with activity, motil- 
Their heroes over- 
This gives 
rather 


ity, movement. 
come time and space. 
children a sense of release 
than fear.” 


Cutpren NEED that high adventure 
in their reading. Well-presented por- 
trayals of exciting action serve as a 
drain for the aggressions normal to 
all children. Were they unable to 
lose these aggressive feelings in the 
slam-bang action of a comic book, 
movie or television program, these 
aggressions might erupt into actual 
overt acts. Good comic books of the 
exciting type are the same sort of 
escape literature for children as de- 
tective stories can be for their par- 
ents. 

So it becomes a matter of allowing 
children a vicarious life of adventure 
through their comic books, if they 
express an interest, but making sure 
that no real horror or brutality are 
shown, no torture scenes or men 
shown writhing on the floor in the 

(see BETTER COMICS page 42) 


Left is the final page of a comic 
book that sets a good 

example for children to follow. 
Notice how the little girl wins praise 
for being orderly and helpful. 
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Here rugged living and the spirit 
of pioneer America still exist amid 
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A variety of spectacular natural 


beauty spots await Kiwanis convention-goers in their 


westward trek to Seattle. 
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By NATT N. DODGE 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, New Mexico 


F COURSE you are going to 

the thirty-seventh annual 

Kiwanis International 

convention in Seattle this June. En 

route you can have the vacation ex- 

perience of your life by visiting one 

or more of the national parks, each 
a great natural masterpiece. 

No matter from which direction 
you come or by what main route you 
return, you will pass through or 
near one of the superb scenic re- 
serves of Western Canada or North- 
western United States. Plan a loop 
trip and you will double your op- 
portunities. Since mid-June is the 
approximate opening date of the 
snowed-in parks, you should plan 
a southern approach to Seattle and 
leave by a northern route if you 
would visit national parks both ways. 

California-Nevada Kiwanians and 
those from the Southwest and Texas- 
Oklahoma Districts (who travel 
westward by way of Grand Canyon, 
Hoover Dam and Death Valley) will 
find some of the world’s finest scen- 
ery by taking short side trips if they 
motor on US Highway Ninety-Nine. 
Sequoia’s giant redwoods, largest 
living creatures, Yosemite’s water- 
falls and the startling indigo of 
Crater Lake are yours for the look- 
ing. Delegates from clubs in the 
South and Southeast may prefer to 
turn northward in New Mexico to 
visit the unexcelled prehistoric In- 
dian ruins of the Mesa Verde in 
southwestern Colorado, and then via 
US 160 and Arches National Monu- 
ment to Timpanogos Cave and Salt 
Lake City. Some will swing north at 
Grand Canyon and explore the mar- 
vels of “Utah’s Dixie” and Zion and 
Bryce Canyon, then via US Eighty- 
Nine or Ninety-One to Timpanogos 
Cave and the Craters of the Moon. 

Two of America’s spectacular show 
windows, Mt. Rainier and Olympic 
National Parks, are literally within 


sight of Seattle; the Olympic Range 
forming Seattle’s western skyline, 
its snowy crests shouldering clear 
and cold above the dancing blue 
waters of Elliott Bay, Seattle’s har- 
bor. Mt. Rainier (when in Tacoma, 
call it “The Mountain”), like a great 
rounded scoopful of ice cream, looms 
over the city’s southeastern horizon. 
Every Kiwanian should plan to visit 
one or both of these wonderlands 
before he starts homeward. For a 
lucky few, Seattle will be the jump- 
ing-off-place for a steamer or plane 
trip to Alaska and Mt. McKinley 
National Park, or balmy Honolulu 
with the volcanos of Hawaii National 
Park on Maui, near the center of the 
island group. 

Canada’s “crown jewels,” Mt. Rev- 
elstoke and Glacier National Parks, 
are in the scenic heart of the Selkirk 
Range of British Columbia, while 
Jasper, Banff, Yoho and Kootenay 
are the fabulous gems of the majestic 
Canadian Rockies. All are accessible, 
either along the main lines of the 
transcontinental railroads or from 
the Trans-Canada Highway and its 
Banff-Windermere and Banff-Jasper 
branches. 

Shrine of Kiwanis since its dedi- 
cation in 1932 as the world’s out- 
standing example of friendly rela- 
tions between nations, Waterton- 
Glacier International Peace Park is 
“common ground.” It straddles ap- 
proximately fifty miles of the In- 
ternational Boundary where that 
line crosses the Continental Divide. 

Fantastic Yellowstone, majestic 
Grand Teton and popular Rocky 
Mountain National Parks lie athwart 
the return routes of Kiwanians from 
the cornbelt and eastward. These 
high northern areas will serve as an 
excellent excuse to hold homing 
Southerners in the comfortabie 
mountains, finally steering them 
southward along the eastern base of 








the Rockies, or down US Eighty- 
Nine, “the cool route,” which leads 
to the southland from Waterton- 
Glacier, through Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Bryce Canyon, Cedar Breaks 
and Zion to the North Rim of Grand 
Canyon and the highlands of north- 
ern Arizona, with the fascinating na- 
tional monuments, Pipe Spring, 
Wupatki, Sunset Crater, Walnut 
Canyon and the nearby famous Pet- 
rified Forest on US Highway Sixty- 
Six 

Unless you can spend the whole 
summer in British Columbia and the 
Pacific Northwest, you will have time 
to visit only a few of the national 
parks and monuments. A slap-dash 
visit is little better than no stop at 
all. So choose carefully and plan 
your route in detail in advance. First, 
in what particular types of scenery 
are you interested? National parks 
have been established to protect out- 
standing scenic values for everlast- 
ing public use and enjoyment, while 
national monuments are primarily 
historical, archeological or natural 
history values of universal signifi- 
cance 

Nearly all of the Western national 
parks, both in Canada and the United 
States, provide excellent fishing and 
contain, in addition to superb scen- 
ery, what remains of the wilderness 
homes of numerous species of such 
large native animals as_ bighorn 
sheep, mountain goats, moose, elk, 


deer, bison and bears, as well as 
many smaller birds and mammals. 
All national parks and monuments 
are wildlife preserves where native 
animals, through years of rigid pro- 
tection, have lost their fear of hu- 
mans and may be seen and photo- 
graphed in their natural surround- 
ings. 

Yellowstone, of course, is justly 
famous for its geysers and its abund- 
ant animal life. Waterton-Glacier 
features spectacular mountain scen- 
ery, dense forests, ice fields and 
wilderness lakes and streams. Koote- 
nay, Banff and Jasper Parks in Can- 
ada contain developed hot springs 
and, in common with Yoho, these 
jewels of the Canadian Rockies dis- 
play the continent’s supreme moun- 
tain scenery with glaciers, lakes, 
streams and waterfalls; splendid 
fishing for fighting grayling, Dolly 
Varden and many species of gamey 
trout; numerous forms of native 
wildlife and year-around snowfields. 
In addition to sightseeing, photog- 
raphy and fishing, they offer the 
visitor more strenuous types of rec- 
reation such as hiking, canoeing, 
horseback riding, mountain climb- 
ing and skiing. 

For rugged outdoorsmen = and 
women who spurn the comforts of 
civilization and prefer nature at its 
roughest, Canada’s Glacier National 
Park offers a 521-square-mile wil- 
derness of rugged crags and _ ice 


Grand Canyon, one of America’s favorite tourist attractions, will be 
visited by many Kiwanis convention-goers who take the leisurely southern 
route to Seattle. In this picture a park guide uses a scale 

map to explain the canyon’s wonders to a group of fascinated visitors. 
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fields, with forests of spruce, fir, 
hemlock and western red. cedar. 
Inaccessible by highway, it is on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. Neighbor of Glacier, Mt. 
Revelstoke National Park is within 
the sweeping northern bend of the 
Columbia River at its junction with 
the Illecillewait. On the Trans-Can- 
ada Highway, Revelstoke is at its 
spectacular best in mid-summer, its 
gorgeous wildflower fields against 
a backdrop of gleaming glaciers and 
majestic mountain peaks forming a 
picture no Kiwanian or Kiwanianne 
will ever forget. 

Massed wildflower displays char- 
acterize many of the national parks 
and monuments, for plants as well 
as animals are protected in these 
preserves. Particularly in the high 
mountain meadows and open parks 
that abound at altitudes just below 
timber line, flowering plants take 
full advantage of the few short 
weeks of summer to mature their 
seeds before winter again buries 
them beneath a thick blanket of 
snow. Mt. Rainier, especially, is 
noted for its colorful sub-alpine 
flower meadows but, unless 1952 
yields an exceptionally early sum- 
mer, these will not be at their gor- 
geous best by mid-June. However, 
the dense evergreen forests and 
grinding glaciers (twenty-six armor 
the slopes of this ancient volcano) 
present an unduplicated scenic spec- 
tacle. Olympic National Park is fa- 
mous for its “rain forests” of giant 
conifers through which turbulent 
rivers course to the Pacific and over 
which the snowclad peaks of the 
Olympic Range stand perpetual 
guard. 

Although many of the national 
parks are dotted with lakes of un- 
spoiled beauty, Crater Lake in 
southwestern Oregon is world-fa- 
mous because of its rare blueness 
and the fact that it occupies the 
bowl of a great collapsed volcano. 
Here, as in many of the national 
parks and monuments, the visitor, 
awed by the panorama spread before 
him, finds amazement giving way to 
an overpowering curiosity. “How 
did all this happen?” is usually his 
first thought. So insistent has been 
the demand for clear and concise 
explanations of the various natural 
forces that have been, and still are, 
at work in the national parks, that 
interpretive service has been de- 
veloped as a means of answering in 
nontechnical terms, but with scien- 
tific accuracy, the wide range of 
questions asked by visitors. 

Charts, graphic devices, tabula- 
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tions, photographs, orientation mark- 
ers, three-dimensional exhibits and 
even small libraries have been de- 
veloped at centers of visitor concen- 
tration, and Kiwanians will find this 
well-organized, free interpretive 
service available at nearly all of the 
national parks and monuments. In 
the United States, interpretive pro- 
grams are provided by park natural- 
ists who, in addition to maintaining 
museums, conduct popular field trips 
for the purpose of acquainting visi- 
tors with the less obvious marvels 
of nature “on the spot.” Here, in 
fact, is the “university-of-the-out- 
of-doors.” Evening campfire pro- 
grams, usually illustrated with nat- 
ural-color slides or movies, inform 
the visitor of the various attractions 
of the park and how best to reach, 
understand and enjoy them. Under- 
standing engenders esteem, and the 
Kiwanian who takes time to famil- 
iarize himself with the accomplish- 
ments of Nature that have created 
these great places of America and 
their significance to the people of 
our two nations is certain to return 
home with a deeper reverence for 
God, a greater respect for his native 
land and a better appreciation of 
the privilege of living under a demo- 
cratic form of government. 
Protection of the parks, their ani- 
mal and plant life, their wilderness 
atmosphere and the people who 





come to enjoy them is the primary 
function of the park wardens (in 
Canada) and the park rangers (in 
the US). These men place service 
to visitors second only to the pro- 
tection of the parks, hence are al- 
ways alert to be helpful in any 
manner, from answering the simplest 
question to risking their lives in a 
hazardous rescue. Here’s a tip! Re- 
member that these men are park 
rangers, not forest rangers. Forest 
rangers are employees of the US 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture and work in the national 
forests, not in the national parks. 


Atruovucn nearly all of the national 
parks in both the United States and 
Canada are accessible by commer- 
cial bus or personal automobile, and 
many of them by plane and rail, 
there are exceptions. Further, a late 
spring may keep some of the north- 
ern areas snowed in later than usual. 
Therefore, in making plans to visit 
specific national parks and monu- 
ments en route to the convention in 
Seattle, and return, you should ob- 
tain timely information on each. For 
the essential facts about Canadian 
national parks, write to the office of 
D. Leo Dolan, Director, Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Canada. Leaflets containing perti- 
nent information about national 
(see PARKS WEST page 41) 





Two adventurous vacationists are 
shown above at the edge of a crevasse 
in Cowlitz Glacier at Mt. Rainier 
National Park in Washington State. 





mS a. 


Above is one of the eighty natural 
arches in the Arches National Monument 
of Utah. Below is a view in British 
Columbia’s Yoho National Park. Left, 
tourists enjoy the scenery in the 
Waterton Lakes National Park, Alberta. 
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SEYMOUR, WISCONSIN conducted a bird-house-build- 
ing contest for local youngsters. Materials were fur- 
nished by local lumber dealers and prizes were 
awarded by the Kiwanis Club of Seymour. 


GREENFIELD, INDIANA outfitted the lounge in a new 


hospital at a cost of $1200. 

CONNEAUT LAKE, PENNSYLVANIA bought and installed 
an electric basketball scoreboard in a community 
gymnasium. The equipment cost $400. 

PIQUA, OHIO entertained the local National Guard unit 
before it left Piqua to go on active duty. 

O’FALLON, ILLINOIS sponsored preparation of a com- 
prehensive souvenir guidebook that describes the 
community. These are among the items covered in 
the booklet: 1) history of the city; 2) municipal 
services; 3) points of interest; 4) names of city 
officials; 5) directory of business establishments; 
6) ads from local merchants; and 7) membership 
roster of the Kiwanis Club of O’Fallon. 

SWEET HOME, OREGON collected money for a polio 
fund by asking spectators at three basketball games 
to throw their contributions on the gym floor during 
intermission. Sweet Home Kiwanians picked up cash 
amounting to $116. 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO arranged an intensive course of 
treatment for a twelve-year-old cerebral palsy vic- 
tim. Crippled from the waist down, the boy will be 
treated four days a week for five months. Members 
of the Ottawa club take turns transporting the boy 
between the clinic and his home. 





taken during a dinner which the 
underprivileged children. At the 


These 
gave for 


pictures were 


sixty-five 


Kiwanis 


left, 


to the 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA gave 150 Bibles 
Rockingham Council of Religious Education. These 
volumes will be used in a county-wide program of 
religious education in the elementary schools. 

ORTONVILLE, MINNESOTA collected money to help a 
farmer who lost all of his personal belongings in a 
fire. 

KINGSTON, NEW YORK staged a theatrical to raise 
money for scholarships granted to worthy young 
people in the community. In six years the Kiwanis 
Club of Kingston has collected $12,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

DOUGLAS, ARIZONA entertained a group of local young- 
sters in observance of Big Brother Week. Every 
member of the club brought one or two young men 
to this meeting. 

RAEFORD, NORTH CAROLINA bought two hospital-type 
beds that are available to needy invalids in Hoke 
County. 

MAGNOLIA PARK, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA gave an 
electric blanket to a multiple sclerosis victim who is 
helpless because of the disease. 

WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT sponsored a fund-raising 
campaign for the March of Dimes. This was the new 
Kiwanis club’s first activity, and more than $6800 
was collected. 

TABER, ALBERTA operated a skating rink during the 
winter months. 

CANOGA PARK, RESEDA, CALIFORNIA helped pay 
funeral expenses incurred by a poor family. 





of Greater Broadway, Sacramento, California 
several comely helpers work behind the 


Club 
Kiwanians and 


scenes filling plates and washing dishes. Immediate Past President Allan MacLennan, right, kept busy waiting on the kids. 
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IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY provided flowers used for 
decoration at a charity ball. Money raised was given 
to a hospital. 

NORTH BEND, OREGON gave an electric spotlight to a 
junior high school. 

MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA rented a movie theater and 
staged a benefit periormance one night. Money 
collected is being used to finance the activities of 
the Boy Scout troop which the Kiwanis club 
sponsors. 

EDGEWATER, BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA sends birth- 
day cards to orphans. 

NORTHWEST ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI provides two sing- 
ing lessons each week to a blind girl. 

PITTSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA took action to improve 
telephone service in the community. 

OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE operates a revolving loan fund 
for junior high school students. 

MISSOULA, MONTANA organized a “Clean Snow Off the 
Streets” campaign. Extra trucks were pressed into 
service and the city bought a new snow loader. 

MONONA, IOWA installed road blocks on city streets 
which had been designated as sledding areas for 
children. 





conducted a 


Ohio 
collection drive to raise money for youth work. Here several 
club members and their sons load bundles of paper on a truck. 


Kiwanians at Riverdale, Dayton, paper 


LA VERNE-SAN DIMAS, CALIFORNIA gave ball-point 
pens to boys in a county probation camp. Each pen 
was inscribed with the boy’s name. 

WEST MONROE, LOUISIANA organized a meeting at 
which the parish agricultural agent discussed 
chicken-raising with local farmers. Members of 
the West Monroe club’s Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion Committee visited other communities to gather 
information about poultry-raising. This information 
was passed on to interested people in West Monroe. 

OGDEN, UTAH gave a hospital two specially built tri- 
cycles for the use of cerebral palsy children. 

BRAINERD, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE gave tele- 
vision sets to an orphanage and two schools. 

COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA is helping the Key Club 
raise money to sponsor a foreign exchange student 
for the school year beginning this September. 
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The parents of a muscular dystrophy victim comfort their son 
while he is X-rayed. The Kiwanis Club of South Dallas, Texas 


raised $2491 so the boy could be treated by a specialist. 


SOURIS, MANITOBA sponsored a skating club for boys 
and girls. 

HILLSBORO, ILLINOIS sponsors a bicycle club for junior 
high school students. 

LAMAR, MISSOURI is sponsoring a pasture-improvement 
program. 

DELL, ARKANSAS repaired a Scout hut. 

NORWALK, CONNECTICUT conducted a scrap drive to 
raise money and secure scarce materials needed for 
national defense. 

TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA is working to arrange for 
the admittance of a feeble-minded child to an insti- 
tution where she will receive good care. 

HARRODSBURG, KENTUCKY is working to secure adop- 
tion of a new zoning law. 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY helped pay the cost of re- 
pairing a television set used by children in an 
orphanage. 

GUELPH, ONTARIO helped organize a Civie Citizen’s 
Committee to study municipal problems. 

SANDPOINT, IDAHO provided free physical examina- 
tions for twenty-five local young people before they 
went away to college. 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS played a_ basketball 
tournament with the local Lions club to raise money 
for underprivileged child work. 

NORTH BALTIMORE, MARYLAND bought a Braille 
edition of The Reader’s Digest for a state school for 
the blind. 

SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO helped finance. a tour of 
the New Mexico Western State College Band. 

FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS built an ice skating pond 
for public use. 

PIPESTONE, MINNESOTA sponsors a Boy Scout troop 
at an Indian school. 

JACKSON, GEORGIA arranged for construction of a 
forest fire lookout tower in the county. The tower 
will be manned seven days each week during the 
daylight hours. 

WINDWARD OAHU, LANIKAI, HAWAII is helping local 
farmers establish a poultry cooperative. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Ozark Empire, Missouri enlisted the help of local college students selling apples to raise money 


for the club’s welfare work. Right, judges examine some of the posters entered in a contest for students. 
Kiwanis Club of Lakewood, New Jersey awarded prizes. 


artist drew a poster urging church attendance, and the 


CLATSKANIE, OREGON circulated petitions calling for 
the consolidation of two high schools. 

NORTH AMARILLO, TEXAS provides free laundry serv- 
ice to a nursery school. 

MILLCREEK TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA planted 3000 
Christmas tree seedlings in a cooperative project 
with the Key Club. 

CHICKASHA, OKLAHOMA takes invalids to church every 
Sunday. Those who need transportation phone the 
Kiwanis club and service is provided. 

HELPER, UTAH conducts a “fix-it” shop where boys 
practice handicraft four hours every week. 

BELINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA arranged for local young- 
sters to plant pine trees along a river that flows 
through Belington. 

TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA provided free legal counsel to 
several delinquent children. 

DELMAR, DELAWARE established a “clothes chest” at 
the local school. Used clothing contributed by people 
in the community is placed in the “chest,” and 
teachers distribute clothing to needy students. 

STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN organized a toboggan 
party for 1000 boys and girls. 





The Kiwanis Club of Penticton, British Columbia built this 
float, a replica of a Kiwanis peace marker, to emphasize 
the good will that has long existed between Canada and the US. 


Each amateur 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA is sponsoring a dance at a nearby 
veterans’ hospital. 

MARION, MICHIGAN found employment for the father 
of a large underprivileged family. 

HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI helped the mayor and city 
council plan a public meeting devoted to the tax 
question. 

BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY distributed flowers in the chil- 
dren’s ward of a local hospital. 

GLOUSTER, OHIO is asking the state to build a roadside 
park near Glouster. 

CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY gave 100 gallons of oil to a 
family. 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT is investigating the city’s 
parking problem. 

STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA is’ working to 
broaden the municipal recreation program. 

SALISBURY, MARYLAND gave money to send leading 
local 4-H Club youths to a state-wide Farm Bureau 
convention. 

QUITMAN AND BROOKS COUNTY, GEORGIA enter- 
tained more than 100 local farmers and businessmen 
at a banquet that was planned to promote under- 
standing between farmers and merchants. 

PRIEST RIVER, IDAHO gave a banquet to raise money 
for a young athlete who was hospitalized for two 
months. Other phases of this club’s youth work: 
1) providing movies and refreshments for members 
of the school safety patrol, and 2) collecting money 
to buy milk for needy children. 

PRIEST RIVER, IDAHO conducted a “get-out-the-vote” 
campaign to win public approval for a school bond 
issue. 

ALTAMONT, NEW YORK held a banquet in honor of Lee 
Willard, a resident of Altamont, who won the 1951 
Indianapolis Speedway auto race. At the dinner, 
Willard was given a large oil painting of himself, 
donated by an Indianapolis merchant who gives a 
similar painting to each winner of the 500-mile 
contest. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS helped the state 
conservation department distribute grain by airplane 
to feed wild ducks that were starving. The club has 
done this three winters. A related project has been 
the sponsorship of an annual Striped Bass and Tuna 
Tournament, which helps publicize the region and 
also raises money for underprivileged child work. 
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GRATIOT TOWNSHIP, MICHIGAN arranged for members 
of a local Boy Scout troop to plant trees and shrubs 
in a municipal park. 

JACKSON, GEORGIA is helping an agricultural expert of 
the Bolivian government study farming methods 
around Jackson. 

PENSACOLA, FLORIDA drafted plans for a citizen’s 
traffic committee and presented these plans to the 
city government. 

MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA is sponsoring an essay 
contest for students. The subject: “Liberty—Let’s 
Keep It.” 

CLINTON, SOUTH CAROLINA secured blood donors 
when a Red Cross Bloodmobile visited the com- 
munity. 

ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA observed the effects of rain- 
fall to determine the amount of erosion and water 
accumulation on local farms. This information will 
be used in carrying out future conservation projects. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA sent ninety children to a circus. 

COLDWATER, MICHIGAN sent 8000 magazines to a state- 
operated home for mentally retarded children. 

CARRINGTON, NORTH DAKOTA is working to have the 
state highway department blacktop a road that is 
important to the community. 

ELLICOTT CITY, MARYLAND served refreshments to a 
contingent of draftees who were leaving for military 
service. 

TRACY, MINNESOTA planted trees on a local golf course. 

EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA made and distributed fifty 
posters and 200 arm bands to promote donations to 
the local blood bank. 

WAUKON, IOWA paid the cost of repairing a pool table 
used by a Boy Scout troop. 

PARIS, ARKANSAS is working to have a section of road 
blacktopped. 

EASTERN BRANCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. loans a wheel 
chair to the student health department of a junior 
high school. 

CENTREVILLE, ALABAMA jis working out a forestry 
project in cooperation with the GM&O Railroad. 
About thirty 4-H boys who are participating have 
planted pine seedlings, cut fire lanes and done other 
types of conservation work. THE END 





When the Andrew Jackson Key Club in Jacksonville, Florida 
conducted a vocational guidance project, one speaker was 
S. K. Guernsey, seated, past international president of Rotary. 
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SrveNnTEEN members of the Pawhuska High School Key 
Club at Pawhuska, Oklahoma distributed 1600 pledge 
cards and eighty-five cardboard iron lungs to collect 
funds for the March of Dimes. These Key Clubbers also 
helped make a house-to-house canvass . . . Beds, bed- 
ding and household utensils were donated to a needy 
family by the Key Club of South Denver High School 
at Denver, Colorado. Money to buy these items was 
raised by sponsoring a dance. Key Club members also 
are planning to assist a local orphans’ home and present 
a trophy to the outstanding senior student . . . Clift 
High School Key Clubbers at Opelika, Alabama spon- 
sored a barbecue for members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Opelika. The pig that was barbecued was raised by 
the Key Club. 


Tue Key Civus at Technical High School, Oakland, 
California, planed, sandpapered and painted bleacher 
seats at the school’s football field. The bleachers are 
110 yards long .. . At Great Bend, Kansas the Great 
Bend High School Key Club has been collecting old toys 
and repairing them for needy families in the community 

. At Owen, Wisconsin, Key Clubbers sold greeting 
cards and billfolds, making a profit of $153 ... Key Club 
members at Longview High School in Longview, Texas 
published a student directory. 


Avr Willamina, Oregon the Key Club of Willamina 
Union High School sponsored a paper drive which netted 
$165. These funds were used to buy a scholarship to the 
Kiwanis youth camp... At Fredericksburg, Virginia the 
Key Club of James Monroe High School presented a 
flag and staff to the marching band and a flagstaff to 
an elementary schoolroom. Members built a jumping pit 
for the field team and rebuilt a pole-vault pit. This 
club also conducted a community-wide scrap metal 
drive and three scrap paper drives ... A movie screen was 
purchased for the school by the Flathead County High 
School Key Club at Kalispell, Montana. Key Clubbers 
sponsored a “Sadie Hawkins” dance . . . The Key Club 
of Redford High School at Detroit, Michigan was 
awarded the coveted Seitz Trophy for rendering more 
service than any other organization in the school... 
At Bluefield, Virginia the Graham High School Key 
Club presented a tape recorder to the school. Selling 
programs at athletic contests and a square dance netted 
this club $200 . . . At Omaha, Nebraska an antelope 
dinner was arranged by the Underwood High School 
Key Club for its sponsor, the Kiwanis Club of Dundee, 
Omaha. 


Tue Sarasota, Florida High School Key Clubbers 
initiated a drive to secure radios for cancer patients. 
The club advertised for old or broken radios and more 
than sixty-five were contributed. Key Club members are 
repairing these sets . . . Managing and conducting all 
fire drills at Hildebran High School, Hildebran, North 
Carolina, is the major service of the Key Club members 
there. THE END 
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(;rorce Kemp, immediate past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Rahway, New Jersey, has saved three boys from 
death. A fourth lad perished, but only after George 
had struggled valiantly to save him. 

It happened one morning when four grade school 
youngsters decided to play hockey along the edge of 
Milton Lake near Rahway. Part of the lake 
frozen over, and the boys thought it would be safe to 
play close to shore. A lively game began and one of the 
boys sent the puck spinning over the ice toward the 
center of the lake. Two of the boys dashed after it, and 
twenty feet the ice broke beneath 
Running to the rescue, the other boys plunged 


was 


about from shore 
them 
into the icy water, too 

George was shaving in his house near the lake when 
he heard the boys screaming. He ran to the shore and 
swam out to where the boys were floundering helplessly. 
George hauled three of the youths to safety, but the 
fourth lad disappeared beneath the ice. By this time 
spectators had gathered on the lake shore and somebody 
tied a rope around George’s waist. Then he swam back 
to the scene of the breakthrough to search for the miss- 
ing lad. Time and again George dove under the ice and 
probed the water until his breath gave out. But he 
He had been in the water forty- 
five minutes and his body with cold when 
police forcibly restrained him from further attempts. 

With admirable modesty George discounts his personal 
bravery. Says he: “I am positive that a greater power 
was present and that it was the will of God for these 
It is my hope and 


could not find the boy 
was blue 


three boys to reach shore safely. 
prayer that time will provide peace of mind to the 
parents of the unfortunate lad who lost his life.” 


Hicu orrice in Kiwanis does not make men forget their 
obligations to their own communities. A good example 
of this is the case of International Trustee R. Warren 
Graffam from Pittsburgh. Despite the heavy schedule 
he maintains, Warren has served as general chairman 
of the YMCA of Greater Pittsburgh for three successive 
years. During this time membership rose from 6500 to 
10,000. 


Oye or the four surviving founders of Kiwanis, Charlie 
Cowdin, has celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday! He 
was a grandfather when Kiwanis was founded in 1915 
and he is still active in the Detroit Number One club. 
He prints the club’s weekly bulletin and still goes to 
International conventions. 


Twenty-Five years to the day after he was installed 
as president of the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Chicago, 
Illinois, Ray Blunt installed his son Ray, Jr. as president 
of the same club. Ray, Sr. is a past governor of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District and has served on several 
International committees. 
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Henry Starter, past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Burns, Oregon, has won a $1000 prize from the Freedoms 
Foundation for an essay titled “My Country.” The piece 
will be published in The Kiwanis Magazine for May. 


QOwce each month a group of congenial Kiwanians from 
Muncie, Indiana makes an unusual inter-club visitation. 
Just before leaving Muncie the men check their Kiwanis 
directory and select some club that is meeting that day 
in a far-distant community. It may be Texas, Pennsyl- 
vania or Nevada. The Muncie Kiwanians pile into an 
airplane owned by Kiwanian Charles Alvey and fly away 
without notifying the club they’re planning to visit. Don’t 
be too surprised if the flying inter-clubbers from Muncie 
show up at your meeting some day! 


Wauen the Kiwanis Club of Hinton, West Virginia, cele- 
brated its twenty-sixth anniversary, an elaborate birth- 
day cake was prepared. In keeping with the spirit of 
the occasion and of Kiwanis, slices of cake were sold 
for one dollar each and a profit of $44.10 was made for 
underprivileged child work. 


Ever since 1946 the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, 
has held a dinner annually for men who joined the club 
during that particular year. The sponsors of these fledg- 
ling service club members attend, as do the current club 
officers. The dinners serve two purposes: 1) new mem- 
bers get a chance to know the older members better, 
and 2) new members learn about the history and oper- 
ation of the club, district and International. rHE END 








Walter Woodcock, left, past president of the Mendota, Illinois 
club, used a graphic stunt to demonstrate government red tape 
when he addressed the Kiwanis Club of Alton. Beside the 
rostrum he stacked all the OPS and NPA directives received 
by the Greater Alton Association of Commerce in a six-month 
period, With Walter are Alton Kiwanians Kinzel and Schaeffer. 
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INNOCENCE 
(From page 15) 


for these tragic losses? Practically 
nothing. Three-fourths of our states 
have never made any move to reim- 
burse victims of unjust imprison- 
ment. A search through the records 
of all the secretaries of state turned 
up many petitions for compensation 
... but only a handful of enacted 
bills—less than a dozen, now exist in 
all the United States, as a matter of 
fact. 

California, Wisconsin and North 
Dakota provide for such relief by 
general statutes but these are so nar- 
rowly interpreted that little has been 
accomplished by having them. For 
instance, one California man was 
turned down, after being proved in- 
nocent of any crime, because the 
examining board didn’t think his 
character was good enough to merit 
compens: ‘on. 





Awy prisoner who makes a con- 
fession is automatically disqualified, 
even though it was obtained as the 
result of brutal back-room beatings. 
John A. Johnson of Madison, Wis- 
consin lost out for this reason. He 
was convicted of murdering a little 
girl and considered himself lucky 
to escape with his life: The citizens 
wanted to lynch him. Eleven years 
later a neighbor finally got up 
enough courage to report that the 
father of the child was the real mur- 
derer. Investigation proved this to 
be true, but the father was not 
sentenced because second-degree 
murder is not punishable after ten 
years, due to the statute of limita- 
tions. This was one of many cases in 
which a rather weak individual, ter- 
rified by the howls of the mob out- 
side the jail and the threats and 
blows of the police inside, broke 
down. 

One New York psychiatrist says 
that the new psychological treatment 
replacing the third degree should be 
called “menticide.” In his opinion 
anyone can be made to confess any- 
thing if the pressure is great enough. 
In any case, it seems unfair to with- 
hold assistance from innocent per- 
sons who were forced to confess to 
crimes they did not commit. 

As early as 1913 legal reformers 
presented bills to Congress calling 
for “State Indemnity for Errors of 
Criminal Justice” and spasmodic at- 
tempts have been made since then to 
secure some sort of uniform legisla- 
tion. It seems strange that nothing 
has resulted since we now have em- 
ployers, communities and the federal 
government bearing the losses falling 
on individuals through industrial ac- 
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cidents, sickness, unemployment and 
old age. 

Why, then, has this most flagrant 
of all publicly imposed wrongs been 
by-passed? 

There are a number of reasons, 
ranging from highly involved legal 
polemics about the “accountability of 
a sovereign state” to the very simple 
fact that most of the victims are poor 
people, members of a weak social 
group whose voice is almost un- 
heard. 

Authorities agree—and common 


sense tells us—that as long as we 
have human beings making mistakes, 
we'll have innocent people going to 
prison. The least we can do is pass 
the idemnity bills presented in be- 
half of the very very few victims 
who are pardoned after wrongful 
conviction. 

Perhaps some day we’ll be just 
enough to have a uniform federal 
indemnity law. It is a fact that most 
of the European countries had passed 
such laws by the end of the nine- 
teenth century! THE END 
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Get the nosst out of your convertion, 
se Canada on the Woy 


Go by Canadian Pacific train for service 


Make the most of your trip to 
Seattle—see scenic Canada on the 
way! Go without drivers’ worries 
—by safe air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific train. From your 
train’s picture window, watch a 
great country unfold itself... 
historic Québec, bustling 
Montreal, capital city Ottawa... 
the great plains. 





Canada's glorious sky-high Rockies 
—your smooth Canadian Pacific 
Diesel train takes you through 
unparalleled mountain scenery. 

Don’t miss stopovers at Banff 

Springs and Chateau Lake Louise, 
Canadian Pacific’s mountain 
resorts—world famous for their 
breath-taking location and 11a 
luxurious appointments. se 





Your exciting Alaska cruise from Vancouver to Skagway spells com- 
plete comfort aboard one of Canadian Pacific’s delightful Princess liners. Be 
sure to see evergreen Victoria, B. C., on the way. Stay at the superb Empress 
Hotel. Special Kiwanis International Alaska cruise on Princess Kathleen 
departing June 21, plus other frequent sailings. 


Camadian (Mrcific 


For information, see your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific—offices in 
principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Cruise tip to the ladies! 
Dress for warm days, 
cool nights; shop for 
antiques, china, 

woolens in Victoria; 

for handicrafts, furs, 
nuggets in Alaska. 
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An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
Wraps dry, aired and “in 
press” end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

save floor space fit 

in anywhere standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches 
\ f) institutions 
mor wherever 
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VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





YOUR LAND 
OPPORTUNITY! 






Complete detasled information 5 
eble on land YOU may purchase for 


$5.2 to $15.% an acre. (Full price) Small miey 
end lorge porcels of land from State, County 
end U S$ Government Land Sales ideal spots i 


for homesites, ranching, etc. Good Deeds +) 
include 100% oil, mineral, woter ond tim. (ry 


~ ber rights, Advance listings every other 
Py week on rare land bargains ir Washing- —— 
ton, California and Oregon 
‘ j Send 10c today (to cover cost of mailing 


and handiing) for informative titerature { 


and tand catalog itt 7 
LIMITED OFFER! Ww 


PACIFIC LANDS 
0. BOX 2350 F HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 




























FOR 
SPEECHES»: 


A speech for almost any purpose, especially good 

for club, lodge, church, school, business, banquet 

or community affairs, $2. Shipped on 10 days 

approval to Kiwanians. Keep book 10 days then 

pay $2 or return for full credit. | 
e 


' 

j NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1168 W. Sth St Cleveland 13, Ohio 

‘ 

a 
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SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, 
et iv front x 18 high 
x 18 deep. A piece of fur 
niture that most every club 






is for the convenience of 
peaker 
Desk is iilt with shelf 
for extra Fnesy books, etc 
i with rubber cush- 
ioned corners Light, com- 
pact a sturdy 


Desk we made ily 4 
ordered mi require ‘twe 
f r day for delivery Fach 
S12 
Se cretary catalog of club supplies now ready 
OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
165 W. Marrison $t., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 


No Experience Needed To 


PRINT YOUR OWN, 
POST CARDS: 


The GEM STENCIL DUPLI- 
CATOR saves money... gets 
results quickly! Hundreds of 

uses for every type of bus'ness 
and organization. We ship the 
GEM complete with all supplies, 
Guide Board for accurate printing 
and 60-page Book of Ideas at the 
apes ial low price of only $8.50 Our 


(a $15.00 value) 2ist Year 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Use the GEM PREE at our expense! SEND NO 
MONEY. Write and complete GEM outht will be 
sent you postpaid, After ten days, send us only 
$8.50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! 
WRITE TODAY 

BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 38 fi 
=. 6633 Enright + St Lovis 5. Mo. Re 
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Combine Building Inspections 
An increasing number of cities are 
consolidating building inspection duties 
under one department, the International 
City Managers’ Association reports. In 
Los Angeles County, each building in- 
spector is capable of performing all of 
the necessary inspections for a new 
home. This usually involves about 
twelve different checks and because of 
the consolidation of building inspection 
duties, one inspector can usually per- 
form a number of them in one trip. 
These inspectors are trained and super- 
vised by central office specialists in 
architecture, structural engineering, 
plumbing and electricity. These experts 
also handle the most difficult jobs. 

Among the several cities which have 
consolidated inspectional work are 
Kansas City, Hartford, Philadelphia and 
San Diego. 


Better Police Communication 
rapidly adapting 
microwave 


States and cities are 
the new high-frequency 
relay system to their use, the American 
Public Works Association reports. Police 
departments have generally been the 
first to install this reliable and inex- 
pensive means of relaying messages. 
Principal advantages of microwave are: 
1) relative absence of weather prob- 
lems; 2) almost no static and fading; 
3) cheap installation costs; and 4) prac- 
tically no upkeep expense. 

Microwave operates in ultra- and 
super-high frequencies. Like television, 
it needs to be linked by a series of 
repeater stations, which pick up the 
original signal, boost it and send it on 
to the next station. There is practically 
an unlimited supply of communication 
channels because the same frequency 
can be used over and over again in dif- 
ferent locations or in different directions 
from the same location. Because a 
microwave can be beamed with remark- 
able accuracy in a fifty-mile jump, it 
offers much closer tolerance than short- 
wave radio, and the only limit to the 
number of microwave networks using a 
given frequency is that each network 
must be kept a few miles away from its 
nearest neighbor. For this reason 
microwave systems do not have the 
interference that is found in short-wave 
systems. 


Women Working 

Faced with increasing competition for 
employees from expanding defense in- 
dustry, cities are hiring more and more 
women. New Orleans, for example, re- 
cently employed thirty-two women for 


part-time traffic duty. These police- 
women are under the jurisdiction of the 
police department and wear uniforms. 
They will be stationed along the city’s 
downtown business streets during peak 
traffic hours and will prevent motorists 
from parking in moving traffic lanes. 

Norfolk, Virginia is experimenting 
with the use of women as street clean- 
ers. Eight ladies have been hired on a 
trial basis to work side by side with the 
regular groups of men cleaners. 

Milwaukee has freed 100 policemen 
for full-time police duties by employing 
women as school-crossing guards. In 
addition to relieving the manpower 
shortage, the employment of women for 
this job saves the city more than 
$50,000 per year. Other cities that use 
women as school-crossing guards are 
Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Louisville, Kentucky; Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Norfolk, Virginia; and Syracuse, New 
York. 


Sidewalk Repair 

In an effort to encourage homeowners 
to replace worn-out sidewalks, several 
cities have revised sidewalk repair 
policies recently. In Dallas a new plan 
calls for the city to share equally with 
property owners the cost of replacing 
sidewalks. Previously residents had 
been required to pay the full cost of 
replacing sidewalks. 

Monticello, New York now pays one- 
third of the cost of constructing or 
repairing sidewalks. Sidewalks in dis- 
repair must be replaced upon twenty- 
four-hour notice or the city may make 
such repairs and add the full cost to 
taxes on the property. 


City Bond Sales Up 

Revenue bonds are increasing in impor- 
tance as a means by which cities can 
finance needed improvements. Last year 
alone, according to reports from the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
revenue bonds accounted for about 
twenty per cent of all municipal bond 
sales, totaling nearly $3,300,000,000. 

“The trend toward revenue bonds is 
apt to continue since a number of states 
took legislative action to extend author- 
ity to use revenue bonds for purposes 
not previously intended,” says the asso- 
ciation. 

Bond authorizations reached record 
proportions last year despite the fact 
that many proposals were rejected by 
voters. More bonds were OK’d by 
American citizens last year than during 

(see TOWN REPORT page 44) 
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Red 
Skies 

) 
Montana 


SPECTACULAR motion picture that 
bears closely on one of the long- 
time objectives of Kiwanis—the con- 
servation of natural resources—has 
been made by Twentieth Century- 
Fox and is now being distributed. 
It is titled “Red Skies of Montana” 
and was made in cooperation with 
the US Forest Service to show the 
work of the “sky jumpers,” who are 
sped to forest fires in airplanes and 
parachuted to uncharted areas and 
inaccessible locations to fight the 
flames. The picture also shows the 
public how to avoid starting forest 
fires. 
Photographed in Technicolor, it is 
a blazing tale of heroism and danger 
which backgrounds a tense, dramatic 








Staring anxiously at the sky, 

these air-borne fire fighters wait for 
a rescue plane to take them away 
from a fire that has been quelled. 





Forest Service planes drop supplies 
by parachute to men who are 
fighting a fire in the timber-covered 
mountains of Montana. 


story of two men who question each 
other’s courage in the face of their 
common enemy—fire. Many of the 
scenes were taken right on location 
in the forests of Montana with the 
full cooperation of federal authori- 
ties. To increase the stature of the 
picture the studio erected a seven- 
acre forest on the back lot, transport- 
ing more than 450 giant pine trees 
from Big Bear Lake and prototyped 
a Montana timberland in Hollywood 
at the cost of $114,000. It all went up 
in flames 100 feet high! 

Constance Smith and Jeffrey 
Hunter are co-starred with Richard 
Widmark in this saga of the para- 
chute fire fighters who protect our 
national resources. THE END 
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Wonderful way to 


the SEATTLE 


convention! 


Let us arrange your trip on the 


4 ( VUPIAN. f 


®@ Over the scenic route 

e Electrified for 656 mountain miles 

@ Diesel the rest of the way 

e Perfectly appointed 

e@ Special economy features 

e Yellowstone and Grand Coulee Dam 
en route 


e Return via California-Colorado or 
Canadian Rockies 


Several Kiwanis groups are already 

booked with us. Send the coupon for 

literature and information on attractive 

itineraries. 

H. Sengstacken, Pass’r Traffic Mgr. 

708 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 

I’m going. Please send me 

(1) Literature on the Pacific 
Northwest 

[] Information about groups trav- 
eling from my locality. 


Name 





Address ae 








City State 
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GAIN CORRECT POSTURE 


WITH 


TUX POSTURE BELT 


Control Waistline Sag 





Ease Tired Back 


lf stomach sag is small or large, or if back 
is tired and aches, try Tux at our risk. It is 
fitted to your measure—no laces—woven elas- 
tic fabric that §-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S as you 
breathe, giving elastic action where needed 
~you assume an erect carriage. You and 
everyone will notice the difference. It is your 
belt for your 

Support, Appearance, and Comfort 


TUX CORPORATION, DEPT. K4 
127 N. Dearborn, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Please send following: 

( ) Tux sizes 30-39 @ $6.80 $ 

( ) Tux sizes 40-42 @ $7.50 $ 

( ) Tux sizes 43&up @ $8.20 $ 

1 enclose check $ M. O. $ 
No C. O. D.'s please 


Height Weight Waist 


Money Back in 10 days if not satisfied 
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NAME 
STREET 
CITY STATE 
Does 
Your City 
have a 
> HOTEL PROBLEM? 
Ir , 
a t the ys 
Kiw s 
1 You can 
Ken- 
P Write to... 
THE HOCKENBURY SYSTEM, INC, 
Counselors and Directors 
Community and _ Institutional 
Financing since (91! 
STATE STREET BLDG. 
e HARRISBURG, PA. 





MINIMUM SPEED LIMIT 
(From page 9) 


very body who would benefit most 
from such laws, has consistently held 
back their application! 

Wilbur S. Smith, technical advisor 
of the Eno Foundation, an organiza- 
tion devoted to study of highway 
traffic problems, explains this phe- 
nomenon thus: “The main obstacle in 
connection with such laws is that of 
public and official ideas that speed 
is the main cause of all accidents. 
In discussion of the subject with 
police officials it does not appear 
that the enforcement of the laws is 
very feasible because of the general 
inclination of the courts to feel that 
to require one to drive ‘fast’ is to 
forcefully subject him to hazard. 

“If you will examine the accident 
records of most states you will find 
that accidents attributed to unrea- 
sonably low speeds are extremely 
low in number. This, of course, is 
an inadequacy in records which will 
be difficult to correct 

Incidentally, Smith, who is recog- 
nized as one of the country’s out- 


” 


* * * * * * * * 


THE WOMAN from the big new house 
set in the spacious grounds met the 
woman who she knew lived in the 
cottage at the foot of her garden. 
Graciously, the latter held out her 


hand. “Welcome to our little com- 
munity,” she began. 
The new resident, drawing herself 


to her full height, interrupted: “Please 

do not address me. I never speak to 

an inferior!” 

“Oh!” gasped the cottager, “Where 

in the world did you ever meet one?” 
—Mary Alkus 


* * * * * * * * 


standing highway authorities, feels 
that slow-speed drivers cause even 
more hazards than do high-speed 
drivers. 

Such a minimum speed law will, 
of course, introduce new problems. 
One of these is the hardship on 
trucks, particularly in terrain where 
heavy grades are involved. Another 
consideration is bad weather, with 
resulting decreased visibility and 
hence safe driving speed. Too, in 
farming areas there is a marked 
tendency for slow-moving vehicles 
to impede traffic flow. 

The wording of Act V of the Uni- 
form Act, however, provides for such 
things. Such problems can invari- 
ably be worked out, or at least pro- 
vided for, once the state involved 
decides to recognize the need. 

For example, J. E. P. Darrell, traf- 
fic engineer for the Minnesota De- 


partment of Highways, confirms it 
this way: “The practice of our en- 
forcement people, when they find a 
vehicle or piece of equipment that is 
unnecessarily delaying traffic, is to 
pull them off to the side of the road 
and suggest they either find a dif- 
ferent route to their destination, or, 
if they must travel the main route, 
to observe traffic and pull off to the 
side frequently. Admittedly, this is 
not 100 per cent effective, but it has 
been very useful during peak traf- 
fic periods, especially to and from 
our resort areas on week ends and 
holidays.” 

According to figures of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, twice as many 
auto deaths occur in rural areas as 
in towns and cities. It seems ironic, 
therefore, with all this emphasis on 
speed as a major source of our high- 
way accidents, that there should be 
a marked trend toward raising the 
top rural limits even higher. A 
survey just completed by the Uni- 
versity of California’s Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 
ing reveals that, whereas only two 
states in 1938 had open country day- 
time limits of fifty-five or sixty mph, 
by 1949 there were seventeen. Also, 
an additional eleven have no limit. 

The too-slow driver remains as an 
acute hazard. He must no longer be 
overlooked as a source of death and 
injury on our highways. One answer 
to the problem is public education. 
We drivers must be taught to see 
ourselves as an integral part of the 
entire traffic picture. For example, 
when we are off somewhere on vaca- 
tion, enjoying the surroundings, we 
must be able to appreciate the dan- 
gerous effect of our slow driving 
upon the impatient man behind us 
who does not have time to loiter. 


Another vital need is that of 
schooling public opinion to the en- 
forcement of traffic laws. Right now 
we are still playing around. We still 
look upon drunken driving as some- 
thing to be tolerated. We still do not 
regard traffic violations as a serious 
offense. If we did, you may be as- 
sured there would no longer be any 
hesitation about the courts and our 
police officials in adopting and en- 
forcing minimum speed laws. 

Remember, it is not more speed, 
as such, that is required. We are not 
a nation of speed-happy morons. 
Surveys have shown that eighty-five 
per cent of our vehicles travel at less 
than sixty mph. Instead, we must 
encourage all traffic on a given road 
to move at substantially the same 
speed. Then, highway engineers will 
tell you, we have the best safety 
conditions. THE END 
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PARKS WEST 
(From page 31) 


parks and monuments in the United 
States may be obtained from the 
following regional offices of the Na- 
tional Park Service: (areas east of 
the Mississippi River) Region One 
Office, 900 North Lombardy Street, 
Richmond 20, Virginia; (Central and 
Northwest US) Region Two Office, 
307 Federal Office Building, Omaha 
2, Nebraska; (Southwest) Region 
Three Office, Post Office Box 1728, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; (Pacific 
Coast, Hawaii and Alaska) Region 
Four Office, 180 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


Narronat parks and monuments be- 
long to all of the people, they are 
your property to protect, to use and 
to enjoy. Be alert to oppose their 
commercial exploitation and to pre- 
vent the weakening or nullification 
of laws that protect them. Kiwanians, 
as active proponents of conservation, 


may well set an example for less 
conservation-conscious citizens. Ma- 
jor problems in the national parks 
today, with the ever-increasing 
hordes of carefree vacationists, are 
forest fires and the roadside accumu- 
lation of wastepaper and beer cans 
tossed thoughtlessly from passing 
automobiles. Be careful with fire! 
Put all of your trash in proper con- 
tainers! 

Wild animals have become bold 
in the parks and they may be dan- 
gerous. Play safe and watch and 
photograph them from a safe dis- 
tance; never try to pet or feed them! 
Parks are best enjoyed leisurely, so 
drive slowly and carefully. Since 
preservation of the natural, histori- 
cal and scientific values is the funda- 
mental purpose of the national parks 
and monuments, injury or destruc- 
tion of these values is in direct vio- 
lation of these basic principles. So, 
limit souvenir collecting to such 
items as you find on sale at the visi- 


tor centers. THE END 





June In Seattle By ANITA TENNENT 


Fashion Director, Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle, Washington 


N° doubt a large number of Ki- 

wives, especially those 
who have never before visited 
Seattle, are asking themselves, “What 
should I take to the convention in the 
way of clothes?” 

June in Seattle is an unpredictable 
but usually lovely month. In 1951 
the temperature ranged from forty 
degrees to ninety-one degrees, and 
there was very little rain. However, 
it could rain, but rain in Seattle sel- 
dom means a heavy downpour, and 
the local residents pay it little or no 
heed. 

Seattle is a “suit city,” and a safe 
choice for June is one of summer- 
weight wool, silk or rayon. The new 
coat-dresses are equally fashionable 
and may be substituted on most any 
occasion. 

Beginning with the afternoon tea 
hour through dinnertime, many of 
us often make a quick change into a 
dress or shantung suit. Since the 
evenings are always quite cool, we 
take along a topper or a light-weight 
coat. 

As in most metropolitan areas, hats 
are generally worn throughout the 
day in the downtown section. In the 
nearby suburban districts, we live 
more informally, relying mainly 
upon casual dresses or separates. 

On formal occasions, either short 


wanis 
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or long dresses are worn, many with 
bare tops, often augmented by a 
matching stole or tiny jacket. Here 
again, cool evenings call for a sum- 
mer fur or light wrap. 

Participation in sports requires ap- 
parel keyed to the particular sport 
involved. After a dip in the lake, a 
beach coat is a welcome addition to 
the sports wardrobe; yachtsmen in- 
sist that their guests wear rubber- 
soled shoes with the usual cotton 
separates or sweater-and-skirt (we 
always bring along a coat or wool 
jacket for the homeward cruise); 
many fishermen brave the pre-dawn 
breeze wearing padded, wind-resist- 
ant jackets. 

Hospitable Seattleites, many of 
whose homes border on the lake or 
sound, like to serve afternoon tea or 
barbecue dinners on their terraces. 
To these affairs guests often appear 
in colorful linen or cotton dresses, 
carrying the perennial topper or 
sweater. Dresses vary from tailored 
to off-shoulder styles, according to 
the occasion’s formality. 

June in Seattle is a month of many 
varied activities, and one of the most 
pleasant times of the year. If you 
are to be a visitor to our city in 
June, we know you will carry away 
fond memories and a firm desire to 
return often. THE END 














lake the 
Quick Way 
70 the 


Kiwars 
Convention! 





SEATTLE ¢ JUNE 5 - JUNE 17 


Fly United Air Lines from any of 81 major 
cities, and arrive in Seattle in just a few hours! 
Chicago, New York, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia and many other places in the east, 
midwest and California are served by Seattle- 
bound DC-6 Mainliners, which speed you 


cross-country at 5 miles a minute. 


Try a Post-Convention Tour to Hawaii! 
It’s only overnight from Seattle, and the cost 
is as little as $366.25 (plus tax) for ten days! 
Spend a few days in this most beautiful of all 
vacationlands as a glorious climax to your 


stay at the Convention. 


Contact your United ticket office or 
your “On To Seattle” chairman for information 
and reservations. 
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Air lines 














(eon ORDWAY 


fey A Plan of Fund Raising 
“for Community Welfare 


INSURED 
PROTECTION 


$ $100,000 liability insurance cov- 
erage protects nearly 2,500 serv- 
ice clubs sponsoring Ford gum 
machines throughout America. 

* 


The Fordway Plan thus relieves 

the clubs and machine space 

grantors of all responsibility in 

any contingency that may arise. 
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Club commissions in the last five 
years have increased from $250,- 
000 to more than $600,000 an- 


nually. 
* 


| Write for brochure, "Sharing the 
Profits—the Fordway." 


FORD GUM & 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Join your fellow-Kiwanians and 
their families for a delightful 12- 
day cruise to fabulous Alaska— 
America's colorful last frontier— 
aboard the SS. Aleutian, Flagship 


of Alaska's leading steamship 
company 
Leave Seattle June 20... . re- 


turn to Seattle July 2. Alaska 
Kiwanis Clubs are waiting to greet 
you! 

Make YOUR reservation TODAY! 


£ » SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
~AGENT OR WRITE TO: 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 





Room 48 
Pier 42 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


PIER 42 SEATTLE 4 
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BETTER COMICS 
(From page 27) 


agonies of death, which some comics 
magazines have featured. 

Of course no comics magazine read 
by children should emphasize sex. 
Comics magazines publishers know 
this and few of them will allow it 
in their magazines today. Any that 
do should be boycotted in the cru- 
sade for better comics. 

Critics of the comics claim that 
they lack literary merit, and some of 
them do. But the majority are care- 
fully written and most comic books, 
in one way, have a literary quality 
all their own. They are the stepping 
stones to literature that many young 
children must have. They instill an 
initial interest in literature in chil- 
dren who might not otherwise read 
anything at all. 

For many, this leads to a normally 
maturing interest in other reading, 
including good literature. Librarians 
have found that many of the children 
they know to be the most enthusias- 
tic readers of comics magazines are 
also the most enthusiastic readers of 
the better children’s books in the 
libraries. 

In justice to comic books, one must 
admit that some of them are doing 
an excellent job of presenting liter- 
ature in an easily palatable form. 
Classics Illustrated is an example. 

The charge some make that comic 
books are too easy to read and there- 
fore are a waste educationally is un- 
founded. Comic books, generally 
speaking, help children learn to read. 
A child reading the average comics 
magazine is practicing the very same 
activities used in good reading in- 
struction. He is learning new word 
symbols through pictures or through 
the context of the story. Dr. Robert 
L. Thorndike of the Department of 
Educational Psychology, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, ana- 
lyzed comic books and found that any 
child who read just one copy of the 
average comics magazine each month 
would cover more than 120,000 run- 
ning words in a year. Without the 
pictures as a help, that would be a 
reading burden difficult for the aver- 
age child at the fifth-grade level to 
absorb. 


Tuts conciusion, of course, applies 
only to those comic books that are 
fairly well written, as the average 
comic book is today. Many even in- 
clude words of a vocabulary level 
above that of the average adult. The 
worst ones, however, are written in 
low-class language and depend 
greatly on crude slang phrases. Such 
magazines obviously will contribute 


nothing desirable to a child’s vocab- 
ulary. 

Another frequently heard objec- 
tion is that comics magazines are 
crudely drawn and presented. This is 
true in some cases. Hideous ex- 
amples of crude artistry can be found 
if one is looking for them. Good art 
work can be found too if one is look- 
ing for that. Some comics magazines 
are as well drawn as are the best of 
the illustrated and expensive chil- 
dren’s books. A good example of this 
is the comics magazine Uncle 
Charlie’s Fables, published by Lev 
Gleason Publications, Inc. and pro- 
duced for children from three to nine 
years of age. 

These, then, are the objections. 
Some comics magazines can be con- 
demned on every one of these points. 
Others, however, can be completely 
vindicated on each score. 

Since there are well-done and 
good comics magazines and poor 
ones, too, the bitter critics claim 
parents should refuse to permit chil- 
dren to read any comic books at all 
and thereby eliminate all risk. 


Tus 1s nor the solution to the 
problem of the censorable comic 
books because comics magazines 
have a definite place in the lives of 
children today. Comics magazines 
are a part of the trend toward pic- 
torialization that is taking over com- 
munications in general. They ex- 
ploit the advantages of pictures, just 
as do magazines such as Life and 
Look, which are among the largest- 
selling magazines in the country for 
adults. 

Responsible authorities such as the 
National Association for Mental 
Health maintain that comic books 
can be used to put across sound 
moral and ethical concepts as well as 
genuine information, and in many 
cases they can do a better job than 
can be done in any other way. The 
New York State Library has called 
upon all who are concerned with ed- 
ucation to “see in this new, powerful 
technique, which is built on an in- 
terest which is as old as man, a med- 
ium to be studied, experimented 
with, and above all, used.” 

The problem, then, is how we can 
be assured that the influence of the 
comics will be for the good of chil- 
dren. The New York Legislative 
Committee to Investigate Comic 
Magazines reported in March 1951, 
after an extensive study of the sit- 
uation: “A substantial majority of 
the publishers of so-called ‘comics’ 
are responsible, intelligent and right- 
thinking citizens with a will to im- 
prove their industry. A small, stub- 
born, willful, irresponsible minority 
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of publishers of so-called ‘comics,’ 
with a brazen disregard for anything 
but profits, who recognize no duty to 
anyone and whose sole objective is 
financial gain without thought of the 
consequences of their depredations, 
are responsible for the bad reputa- 
tion of the publishers of all comics.” 


Tue reat so.ution is activity on the 
part of just such groups as Kiwanis 
to see that the publishers themselves 
clean up their magazines. This can 
do the job in such a way that there 
will be no danger of infringing on 
freedom of the press. 

By keeping a close watch on 
comics magazines, service organiza- 
tions can support those that are 
worthwhile and at the same time 
fight those they find harmful. Ki- 
wanis has taken the first step in this 
direction through the program 
adopted by its Committee on Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 

In carrying out its objective, we 
must throw our full support to the 
good ones for the value they contrib- 
ute to the development of children, 
and we must actively fight those that 
are bad. We cannot condemn all 
comics magazines. 

We should write to the publishers 
of any magazines found to be ob- 
jectionable, and to the Association 
of Comics Magazines Publishers, 
specifically stating the objections to 
material found therein. 

Discussion groups should be spon- 
sored, presenting the actual situa- 
tion as it exists and the construc- 
tive means by which it can be 
changed. These may take the form 
of discussions at membership meet- 
ings, meetings open to the entire 
community, or radio discussions 
wherever it is possible to arrange for 
them. 

Parent-teacher organizations and 
all other interested groups should be 
contacted, advising them on a con- 
structive approach and aidimg them 
in carrying out a program of their 
own in line with these objectives. 

Church groups can be interested 
in the subject, inspiring them to 
make their own study of the situa- 
tion wherever possible. 

The Kiwanis stand on the subject 
can be reported to the newspapers, 
together with a definition of the 
actions and objectives of Kiwanis in 
connection with comics magazines. 

And, most particularly, every Ki- 
wanian should carry on _ personal 
supervision of the magazines read 
by children in his own personal orbit. 

Such a program is certain to de- 
feat that small percentage of the 
comics publishers who are issuing 
objectionable magazines. THE END 
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WHAT'S NEW? 


PERSONALIZED LABELS How many times 
have you wished you could put your name 
and address on some object—a book, a 
hatband or an umbrella? Of course any- 
body can print with pen and ink, but this 
is a fussy job and few amateurs are able 
to letter neatly. Now you can get a handy 
holder that contains 400 labels imprinted 
with your name, address and business. To 
apply a label, just touch the bottom of the 
dispenser with your tongue, then press 
it onto the surface to be labeled. In a 
jiffy, your name, address and business are 
glued neatly where you want them. Four 
hundred printed labels with a holder- 
dispenser sell for $1.50. Refills cost $1 per | mentite ene 
400. Write the Kiwanis Club of Glenshaw, _— oe 
Box 157KM, Glenshaw, Pennsylvania. 





ELECTRONIC DOOR Any home- 
owner can have electronic door 
controls installed in his garage. 
The cost is not prohibitive and 
the convenience is immense. For 
as you approach the garage in 
your car, just press a button on 
your dashboard and the garage 
door opens. An electronic cir- 
cuit does all the work whether 
you are entering or leaving your 
garage. You never leave your 
car! Improvements in design 
make the latest remote control 
unit, manufactured by Sterling 
Electronic Door Corporation, Sterling, Illinois, thoroughly dependable and 
practical for any garage that is supplied with electricity. The manufacturer 
will furnish prices and additional information. Write to Department KM. 





DISTINCTIVE SIGNS More and more 
small businessmen are turning 
to dimensional letters to at- 
tract customers into their stores. 
Until recently, signs made of 
these distinctive letters have 
been quite costly. But new pro- 
duction techniques engineered 
by specialists at Trio Letters, 
Inc. have made “raised letter” 
signs as inexpensive as_ those 
which are hand-painted. Made 
of enamel-finished marine board, 
Trio’s signs last at least five 
years without repainting. Ordi- 
nary signs, on the other hand, should be painted every year. All signs 
made by Trio are custom-built and the manufacturer offers a selection of 
157 attractive colors from which signs can be made. Four different kinds 
of letters are also available to Trio customers. Address your inquiries to 
Department KM of Trio Letters, Inc., Sandwich, Illinois. 





SPORTING GLASSES Kiwanians who are interested in sports will be glad to 
learn about a series of distinctive drinking glasses that are beautifully 
decorated with sporting figures and important data about sports. One glass 
carries the gold figure of a boxer and the names of heavyweight champions 
from John L. Sullivan to Joe Walcott. The dates that each man won the 
crown also appear. The set of eight glasses include boxing; national basket- 
ball; open golf and football championships; world series and Kentucky Derby 
winners; all-time greats of the sports world; and US champions in men’s 
singles. Each glass is made of clear crystal with a heavy bottom and twenty- 
four-carat gold decorations. The set of eight glasses, selling for $5.75, can be 
obtained from The Felices, 36 Sutton Place, New York, New York. THE END 
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PORTABLE 


SPIRIT 


For clear, sharp copies of 


anything you can type, : 
write or draw on a paper with Supplies 


master. Up to 814"x11” size, as many as 5 colors 
at once. So SIMPLE anyone can operate it. 
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Aak your office or school supply dealer or write 
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Invite you to see - Pacific Northwest. 
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No charge for our service 
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Richland, Washington 
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TOWN REPORT 


(From page 38) 
the ten previous years. Sales continued 
at such a pace that a new record was 
set for outstanding debt. 


Solicit Voters’ Registration 
Prospective voters in Providence, Rhode 
Island are getting curb service from 
their local board of canvassers. An over- 
size trailer has been made available to 
the canvassers and the mobile unit will 
cover the city, street by street. The 
trailer is large enough to accommodate 
about a dozen persons besides the two 
clerks who man it during the registra- 
tion drive. 

Chief emphasis is on getting voter- 
housewives registered. Schedules of the 
route of the mobile registration unit will 
be well advertised. Two afternoons a 
week it is planned to dispatch the unit 
to shopping centers to intercept house- 
wives on their way to the store. 
Crossing Guards 
Junior and senior ROTC students in 
Galveston, Texas directing traffic 
at school intersections. The cooperation 
of the school board and ROTC officials 
has permitted these boys to fill in for 
traffic duty. Hours have been arranged 
so that the students serve as guards 
during study period time. Their uni- 
forms consist of white helmets, gloves, 
belts and leggings, and the police de- 
partment has furnished them with iden- 
tification cards, badges, notebooks and 
whistles. Also the city has taken out 
blanket accident insurance policies on 
the boys and the local transportation 
company honors their military 
uniforms by giving them free rides to 
their assignments and to school. 


are 


police 


Instruction for City Employees 

The Civil Service Assembly reports that 
since adoption of the city-manager form 
of government, Des Moines, Iowa has 
set up two programs aimed at training 
city workers. Costs for both programs 
are being underwritten by the city as 
an investment in more efficient govern- 
ment. The sixteen-week course, de- 
signed to help municipal officials in 
management positions to perform their 
duties more effectively, covers the 


various techniques of municipal ad- 
ministration. Attendance in the course 
is based on the city manager’s invita- 
tion to department, division, agency or 
office heads. In addition to lectures by 
authorities in the field of en ad- 
ministration, there are panel discussions 
led by prominent officials in city gov- 
ernment, private industry and profes- 
sional organizations. 

Similarly, the Des Moines Police De- 
partment is conducting a course in 
human relations in police administra- 
tion. The idea is to improve the back- 
ground of information and understand- 
ing of police problems and to improve 
the supervisory skills of the city’s police 
supervisors—enrollment being limited 
to supervisors appointed by the chief 
of police. Classes are being held at 
Drake University and lectures are de- 
livered by regular college faculty plus 
outside experts in police administration. 


The course is being taught in two 
sections so that men working on all 
shifts may attend. 


States Aid City Road Repair 

A growing number of states are giving 
their cities an assist in financing repairs 
to the thousands of miles of urban 
streets, the American Municipal As- 
sociation reports, pointing out that high- 
way aid bills were passed by legislatures 
of at least states this year. 

As a result of a recent legislative 
enactment, North Carolina is going to 
assume full responsibility for upkeep of 
all highway system streets as well as 
all streets serving as a connecting link 
between highways within the cities. In 
addition, an estimated $4,500,000 of the 
state’s gas tax take is to be allocated 
to the cities for use on non-highway 
streets. Basis of the distribution will be 
one-half on non-highway system street 
mileage within the city limits and one- 
half according to population. 

Illinois’ recent one-cent gas tax in- 
crease is slated to increase the cities’ 
share from this source of revenue 
twenty-five per cent. A new Kansas law 
provides for cities to receive twenty 
per cent of any gas tax collections in 
excess of the $4,500,000 regularly al- 
located to the counties and cities of the 
state. More than $800,000 in excess funds 
are anticipated this year. THE END 
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BALLOT BATTALIONS 
(From page 16) 


been mailed to all club presidents 
throughout the United States and 
additional copies may be obtained at 
The handbook will be 


other organiza- 


actual cost. 
made available to 
tions, also. 

We have been fortunate in de- 
veloping a cooperative plan of pro- 
motion with other national organi- 
zations. Through the efforts of these 
organizations, countless advertise- 


posters, window 
promotional pieces 


ments, billboard 
cards and other 
will be made available to cooperating 
groups at cost. Many of these items 
will relate directly to our Ballot 
Battalion organization program. Lists 
of available promotion materials will 
be mailed to local Kiwanis clubs 
shortly. 

The Ballot Battalions are on the 
march and this, in brief, is your 
Ballot Battalion program—a _pro- 
gram that may well be our greatest 
service to our nation. THE END 
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MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 
(From page 25) 
department store strike mediated by 
Arthur Stark, acting executive sec- 
retary of the board, a crucial ques- 
tion was how night and Saturday 
work should be shared among the 
sales personnel. One schedule after 
the other was drawn up by the em- 
ployer for the union’s consideration. 
Most of the union committeemen 
were amenable, but one militant and 
irascible young lady always discov- 
ered endless inequities. Stark finally 
suggested that one of her colleagues 
take her aside and try to discover 
the basis of her objections. A half 
hour later the man confided: to Stark 
that the young lady had a gentleman 
friend who could only see her on 
Saturday evenings. In all the pro- 
posed schedules she had to work 

every alternate Saturday night. 

Once he has determined the un- 
derlying causes of a dispute, a medi- 
ator must move with great delicacy 
in suggesting a compromise. Louis 
Yagoda, one of Pitzele’s staff media- 
tors, once spent a frustrating week 
trying to compose a dispute at an 
aircraft plant. “Let’s start at the 
beginning,” he finally suggested. 
“The first clause in the old contract 
states that the parties are in accord 
and want to do business together. 
Now, you obviously aren’t in har- 
mony. You can certainly agree to 
strike out that clause.” With great 
solemnity, the parties agreed to the 
deletion. Then the humor of the 
situation suddenly struck them and 
the tension began to ease. 

When all else fails, there is always 
the “sit ’em out” technique. Yagoda 
recalls a case where a _ five-cent 
spread between the union’s demands 
and the company’s offer was holding 
up a settlement. On the eve of the 
strike he called a conference in the 
Mediation Board’s offices. It was 
completely unproductive. At 11 p.m. 
Yagoda installed the disputants in 
separate rooms. While each side 
thought he was conferring with the 
other, he went to sleep in Chairman 
Pitzele’s office. Every hour or so he 
would arouse himself and pay a brief 
visit to one or the other party, then 
go back to sleep. By 6 am. the 
union and management people were 
bleary-eyed and exhausted. By 8 
a.m., Yagoda—fresh as ever—had his 
agreement. 

The same result might have been 
achieved at midnight. But as fre- 
quently happens, each side feared 
losing face if it compromised too 
easily. “Every mediator,” says Ya- 
goda, “must always carry a kit of 
psychological cosmetics—for face- 
saving.” THE END 
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Take the family along at 1/ fare! 


It's a treat they'll love! Just pay one 
regular first-class fare and your wife and 
children under 22 travel at half-fare, 

any Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday! 


(on first class domestic flights only) 
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Twenty-five years ago, A. E. Dar- 
ling of South Africa was given six 
months to live. He had tuberculosis. 
When one lung collapsed, he began 
walking. He has traveled 128.000 
miles since then, much of it on foot. 
Today he is a sunburned, chipper 
man, who still walks about all over 
Africa. His disease is cured. 


The 
brighter 
side 


By HAROLD HELFER The Col. L. T. Foster home for girls 


was closed in Youngstown, Ohio 
after providing for Mahoning Coun- 
ty’s delinquent girls for twenty-nine 
years. The cause: Not enough de- 
linquent girls. 


OBERT KENNEDY, Hollywood, Cali- 
R fornia policeman, was awfully 
forgetful about something—and it 
saved his life. When the officer at- 
tempted to arrest a man recently, the 
man grabbed Kennedy’s revolver, 
pointed it squarely at the policeman 
and pulled the trigger. The pistol 
clicked harmlessly. The officer had 
forgotten to load it. 


William Ranslem, Los Angeles, be- 
came the sixth brother in his family 
to celebrate a fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary. 


Arthur V. Curtis, San Francisco 
clerk, was shot and wounded. But it 
turned out that the man who pulled 
Illinois, he was “discouraged with the trigger did him a favor. When 
life and ready to die.” But not long the doctors removed the bullet from 
after, he met Mrs. Bessie Ida Alpert his kidney, they discovered that 
there. “Life took on new meaning Curtis had a cancer there. The 
for us,” Mr. Shapiro said. They were medics believe they can arrest the 


married recently. growth. THE END 


When Louis Shapiro entered the 
Home for the Aged at Springfield, 




















Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinle. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Pride and Civic Center of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


100%, Air-Conditioned 
* 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday at 12:15 Noon 
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B. J. Jaeckel, Mor. ‘Kiwanian' 
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Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 


West Palm Beach, Fia. 


Pride of the Palm Beaches. Everything you 
can desire in Florida fun and sports—plus 
quiet refinement for complete relaxation. A lux- 
ury resort hotel at moderate rates. 300 rooms 


with bath. Write 





EDWARD F. NASH, Manager 
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The tiny battery beside this watch 
provides all the power needed 
to run the timepiece for a full 

year. So little current is 
required that 10,000,000 of the 
new watches could be operated by 
the current used by one 

100-watt electric light bulb. 


the New 


= the Elgin Watch Com- 
pany made an announcement which 
stirred the watchmaking world and 
set the public marveling about the 
wonders of scientific achievement. 
The Elgin people have built a wrist- 
watch that runs by electricity instead 
of a conventional spring! Power is 
supplied by a midget battery no 
larger than the eraser on a small 
pencil. The output of this tiny bat- 
tery powers an infinitesimal electric 
motor—the smallest ever built. Each 
battery lasts at least one year, during 
which time the owner of the watch 
never has to wind it. The battery 
can be easily replaced. 

This invention brings to mind the 
fanciful gadgets dreamed up by 
imaginative science-fiction writers 
and comic strip artists. But the Elgin 
electronic watch is a reality, and it 
promises to revolutionize watchmak- 
ing in time to come. 

Research scientists have been 
working since before World War II 
to perfect this watch, and the prob- 
lems they have surmounted are im- 








Electric wristwatch 


mense. For example, the principles 
of conventional motor design no 
longer apply to a machine that pro- 
duces only one seventy-five mil- 
lionths of one horsepower. The 
scientists had to develop new con- 
cepts and these axioms will help 
other experts who are delving into 
micro-electronics for industrial and 
national defense purposes. 

One of the most difficult problems 
was building the tiny coil for the 
motor. Measuring about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter and only one 
thirty-second of an inch long, the 
coil was wound with 3000 turns of 
insulated copper wire which is in- 
visible unless it glistens in a beam of 
light. This wire is just one-sixth as 
thick as a human hair. 

It will be some time before the new 
watch is offered for sale, and even 
then it will not immediately displace 
the spring-wound watch. But the 
time may come when millions of peo- 
ple will depend on watches powered 
by the marvelous devices which have 
just been announced. 






















MIAMI,Fla.SANITARIUM 


»;>MEDICAL HOSPITAL 
; AMERICAN PLAN 


HOTEL 


for Patients and Families, Rest, 
Convalescence, Acute and Chronic 
Cases, Elderly People and Invalids, 


Acres of tropical grounds, large lobby, Dining Room. 
Delicious Meals prepared by Chef and Dietitian. 
Complete Diagnostic and Treatment facilities. 
Full-time Resident Physician, Graduate Nurses. 
Member American Hospital Association 





SUN-RAY PARK HEALTH RESORT 


Phone 4-1659 1255S:W. 30th Court Miami, Florida 
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5300 Block — 

1000 Outside R s Each With : 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the 
op ae on 
building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 




















IVhere Ktwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON 
Montgomery, Ala. 
CHARLES, New Orleans, La, 
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The ST. 
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BILTMORE 


‘> OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 
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ORGANIZATION 


LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND Seong PRICE #12.50 


ap JACK ADATR 


ROCK FALLS :ILL. 

















Reflexite 
AUTO EMBLEM 


5”x3%" Emblem and City name 
plate in 2 colors. Attaches to li- 
cense plate or car trunk, Shows 
up clearly day and night. 
|} 6-11, $2.00 Ea. 12-23, $1.75 Ea. 
| 24-27, $1.65 Ea, 48 up. $1.50 Ea. 
heck! obi order Al- 
w 2 eks for delivery. 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison, Chicago 6, III. 
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Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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m Packed with SENSATIONAL 
* VALUES in WAR SURPLUS, 

FACTORY CLOSE-OUTS and 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE! 
1000's of items for the Mfgr, 
Mechanic, Sportsman, Pho- 
" tographer, Hobbyist, Home 
Owner, etc. BIG SAVINGS on 
Clothing, Housewares, Hord- 
wore, Foam Rubber, Hond & 
Power Tools, Outdoor & Camp 
Equipment, industrial Tools & 
Supplies, Aircraft Ports, Metals, Plastics, Gadgets ond 
@ huge stock of Hydraulic Supplies — Cylinders, Pumps, 
Valves, Motors, etc 


SAVE } 0 85% IN WAR SURPLUS! 


(JE ‘for handling & mailing 
PALLEY -& COMPA Ny 





























6321E Sen Fernando Road 
ENDALE 1, CALIF. 
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' GAMP CHIPPEWA for BOYS 
‘ CASS LAKE, MINNESOTA 
28 Boys 9-16 June 23-Aug. 11 


§ A summer of fun and learning in all water and land 
2 sports . sailing, swimming, fishing. tennis, etc. Send 
i for descriptive foider 

{ Owned and operated by Kiwanian.. . 

: 0. d. 

‘ 
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“CAP” ENDRES 514 South Victor 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 





Visitors’ Badges 





In nation-wide use among Dinner 
Clubs. Beautifully printed in royal 
blue and gold on fine stock. Carries 
detachable make-up postcard. Spring 
steel nickeled clip; holds firmly. 
Ample writing space. Inexpensive 
Saves time and labor for secretaries. 

Pep-Cards promote 100% meetings; also 
Gift Certificates of Appreciation for guest 
speakers. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


SMITH INDUSTRIES, Xenia 3, Ohio 
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Complete with 
50 bullet 


SPATY PISTOL INVENTION ! 







Simplified 
percussion action 
permits low cost shooting. Not 
an air or pellet gun — but a 
small bore pistol! ! Light 14mg 


sowder charge drives .12 caliber 


rad by lets at high velocity. Gun 

nc h be wrel, Heavy duty. Free 

| shooting, indo »utdoor tar- 

qet yes. Amer tion at stores ended c mntity of 
d direct only Adyits only. Send $2.98 to 


LUNDE ARMS CORP... Box N354 San Gabr iel, Calif. 


GROW MIDGET TREES fcc) xc. 
FASCINATING HOBBY! — $$$ OPPORTUNITY 
Real LIVING “Ming Trees" — elm, orange, oak, cypress 
—any kind-full grown but MINIATU RE. Beautiful in 


homes! New AMAZING hobby or business, FREE SEED 
and growing secret plan details WRITE: 
NATIONAL NURSERY GARDENS, 4 Ksa 
8463 Se. Von Ness, Inglewood 4, Calif. 





MASTER ADDRESSER 


No Stencils —No Plates 


No Ribbons A 


No Ink 












Prints from carbon 

impressions typed on 
a long strip of paper 
tape — easily prepared in 
your own office. Address en- 


velopes, cards, circulars, etc., — 
at rate of 20 or more a minute m “4 
Write for information and $24.50, $44.50 


name of nearest dealer. (Fed. tax and Supplies Extra) 


tere C2 


Originotors of the spirit process oddressec. 
6500- K Wes? Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 




















Q. Our club has decided to send 
two delegates to the International con- 
vention in Seattle next June, but our 
budget is not large enough to cover 
their expenses. How do other clubs 
arrange this? 


A. Where the amount provided by 
the budget is insufficient to pay all of 
the expenses of two delegates, many 
clubs divide the available amount be- 
tween the two delegates, who then pay 
the balance of expenses themselves. 


Q. Our first vice-president has re- 
signed due to being transferred to an- 
other territory by his company. How do 
we fill this should the 
second vice-president both of- 
fices? Our club bylaws do not cover 
this situation. 


vacancy, or 
serve 


A. Your second vice-president suc- 
ceeds to the office of first vice-president. 
This leaves a vacancy in the office of 
second vice-president which should be 
filled by your club at a regular meet- 
ing, upon one week’s notice of nomina- 
tion or nominations by the Board of 
Directors 

The basis for this procedure is sug- 
gested in Article X, Section 58 of Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order (the parliamentary 
authority for all matters not covered 
in your bylaws) which states in part: 

“It must not be forgotten that in the 
case of the absence of the president the 
first vice-president must preside, and 
in the case of the illness or death of the 
president that the first vice-president 
becomes the president for the unexpired 
term, unless the rules specify how va- 
cancies shall be filled. In such case the 
second vice-president becomes the first, 
and so on.” 


Q. We sent reservations to one of the 
Seattle hotels for a group of our mem- 
bers who are planning to attend the 
International convention. They were 
returned to us with the notation that 
they could not be accepted. Why? 


A. All hotels in the Seattle area are 
under contract with Kiwanis Inter- 
national and this contract provides that 
the hotels will not make direct reserva- 
tions. Secure a hotel reservation form 











This year—Colorado! 
A Vacation Paradise 

for Kiwanian families. Modern 
cabins completely furnished. 

Schcefers Holiday Cottages 
Scenic South St. Vrain Canyon 

=" Write: Kiwanian Carl L. Schaefer, m 

Lyons, Colo. for folder on rates. 4B & 





it out 


club secretary, fill 
completely and mail it to the Kiwanis 


from your 


convention office in Seattle, as directed 
on the form, with the necessary regis- 
tration fee. Your reservation will be 
made in one of the hotels assigned to 
your district. 


Q. Where can we obtain educational 
films to use in connection with a citi- 
zenship program we have started in our 


local schools? 


A. There are a number of such films 
available. One source is Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas. Its National 
Education Program includes a series of 
films professionally produced in Holly- 
wood, utilizing animation and Techni- 
color to tell the story of the American 
way of life. As an example, “Make 
Mine Freedom” is available for 16mm 
distribution to schools, clubs and em- 
ployees’ meetings. Another film, “Going 
Places,” is an explanation of the profit 
motive and is also available for 16mm 
distribution. Both are available on a 
free loan basis. Write for further in- 
formation to Harding College National 
Education Program, Searcy, Arkansas. 


Q. What advantages does a Key Club 
offer over the other organiza- 
tions operating in most high schools? 


many 


A. The principal advantage is the 
direct association with the leading busi- 
ness and professional leaders of the 
community, as represented by the spon- 
soring Kiwanis club. The result of as- 
sociations with men actively engaged 
in community affairs is effective with 
high school boys in developing a grow- 
ing sense of community responsibility. 

Through the primary objective, serv- 
ice, Key Clubbers are learning to de- 
velop leadership, and will be able better 
to participate in matters related to 
public affairs. 

Working in close contact with their 
school principal, the Key Club members 
make improvements needed around the 
school, materially raise the school 
standards and aid the administration. 


Q. If a firm takes out a member- 
ship, does the same man have to be 
its representative all the time, or may 
they send different men? 


A. Membership in Kiwanis is invested 
in the individual, and not in the organ- 
ization or firm for which he works. 
Therefore a Kiwanis member cannot be 
represented in attendance by any other 
person than himself. THE END 
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IF YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED YOUR OWN SOUND, 
RESPECTABLE BUSINESS, BUT THOUGHT IT WOULD 
TAKE TOO MUCH MONEY, OR WOULD REQUIRE 
SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE OR SKILL, OR WOULD 
DEPEND ON SELLING, OR WOULD BE TOO GREAT A RISK 
... THEN HERE IS THE OPPORTUNITY 

YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE... 


A SMALL INVESTMENT 
PUTS YOU INTO THE MOST 
PROFITABLE END 

OF THE FABULOUS 
DEPRESSION-PROOF 

SOFT DRINK BUSINESS! 


It used to take many thousands of dol- 
lars to get started in the soft drink 
business. But amazing things have been 
happening . . . and now it takes less 
than you ever imagined. 





The fastest growing business in the U.S. 
today is automatic merchandising. Par- 
ticularly in the soft drink business, 
automatic cup drink dispensers have 
been grabbing an ever increasing 
share of the total dollar volume. In 
1951, for example, cup drink dis- 
pensers accounted for a healthy 25% 
of soft drink vending sales, although 
they comprised only a small 5% of the 
total vending equipment in use! 





The world’s largest manufacturer and 
developer of cup drink dispensers is 
the Cole Products Corporation, pro- 
ducers of the most advanced, most suc- 
cessful cup drink dispenser ever made, 
the three flavored Cole-Spa. Cole-Spa 
operations are owned today by hun- 
dreds of prosperous, prominent busi- 
nessmen—most of whom knew nothing 
about the business when they started. 


A minimum investment of $2000 (which © 


can be financed) puts you in business 
full or part-time. You may attend the 
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three-day Cole School to learn the sim- 
ple fundamentals of successful opera- 
tion. In setting up and running your 
business, you are helped in every de- 
tail by Cole factory experts and by 
Cole's international, travelling field 
staff which has offices in most principle 
cities. The Cole Products Corporation 
even helps you sign up profitable 
locations. 





A reasonably small investment can re- 
turn up to $15,000 income the first 
year. Cole-Spa Three Flavor Cup Drink 
Dispensers not only sell more drinks 
per dispenser than old-fashioned, one- 
flavor bottle machines, but do it at 
tremendous profit margins. The reason 
there is more profit in selling a cup 
drink is that, over and above savings 
in delivery, space, handling, and 
breakage, there is actually a manv- 
facturing profit. The Cole-Spa not only 
sells the drink ...it also makes it fresh 
on the spot, for almost half the cost of 
a bottle drink. The truth of the matter 
is that full return on your investment 
is likely within one year. 


What's the potential? 


Frankly, it's staggering! Just imagine 
. .. there are less than 50,000 cup dis- 
pensers in operation today . . . yet, 
there are conservative business fore- 
casters who estimate that about 
2,500,000 additional locations are 
available. You need only look around 
you for many potential locations, not 
to mention thousands upon thousands 
of busy areas now serviced the old 
fashioned way—by bottle dispensers. 
In addition, new locations continue to 
develop from day to day as popula- 
tions and industries grow and change. 
Within a few years the industry will 
be in the billion dollar class! 


iC wit Bim vis eg 


Your Cole-Spa Three Flavor Cup Drink 
Dispenser serves any three nationally 
famous ice-cold drinks, such as Coca- 
Cola, Canada Dry, Hires, Cole-Spa 
Beverages, etc. With a slight adjust- 
ment, a hot drink can also be served, 
along with two other cold drinks. Each 
drink is freshly cooled, carbonated, 
mixed, and served . . . in about five 
seconds .. . after a coin has been in- 
serted. There's an automatic change- 
maker for dimes and quarters. 


Without doubt, Cole Products Corpo- 
ration, on this page, offers one of the 
outstanding opportunities in the United 
States. If you are thinking about get- 
ting into a highly profitable business, 
with stability and prestige, even on a 
part-time basis, this merits your most 
earnest investigation. It costs you ab- 
solutely nothing to write away for more 
details... more facts and figures. Why 
not drop us a line today, while the 
matter is fresh in your mind? 





Write Dept. B 


The famous Cole- 
Spa Three Flavor 
Cup Drink Dis- 
penser with AUTO- 
MATIC Coin 
Changer and HOT 
DRINK attachment. 





COLE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Cup Drink Dispensers 


Executive Offices: 39 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








Offices in all principal cities. In Canada: Cole Products Canada Ltd., Toronto, 





Kefore or alter the Convention 


Don't miss a trip to Canada’s most scenic city. 


June in Vancouver is wonderful! Visit 
world-famous Stanley Park .. . golf on Can- 
ada’s finest courses .. . ride mountain chair- 
lifts for a cloud’s-eye look at the harbor. 
It’s a city of spectacular views and ‘round- 
the-clock gaiety . winding drives along a 
thrilling green-timbered coastline . . . shops 
with English china, tweeds, woolens. Top- 
flight entertainment and accommodation ... 


easy border crossing. 


5 Scenic Ways to Come! Only 145 miles 


from Seattle 
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65 minutes 


4 hours 


5 hours 
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a day cruise through 
sheltered waters 
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